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EDITORIAL 


AN OLD LESSON FROM ST. BENEDICT 


ET A’ the end of his Encyclical, Fulgens Radiatur, written for the fourteenth 

aes centenary of the death of St. Benedict, Pope Pius XII mentioned ex- 

i plicitly several lessons to be drawn by Benedictines and the world 

at large from the life and work of the saint. Many other lessons are 

implicit in the Encyclical. One of these is the lesson St. Benedict 

teaches by the daring and crusading spirit of his missionary activity. 

So compelling was the inspiration he gave for missionary movements that it has lasted 
with varying force and different results in all the centuries down to our own day. 

After establishing good discipline within the walls of a monastery, St. Benedict 
proceeded quickly to Christianize his environment. Even before leaving Subiaco, he 
founded twelve monasteries in the vicinity of that place. The first thing he did on 
reaching Monte Cassino was to replace paganism with Christianity He cut down the 
groves where idolatrous sacrifices had been offered, and he converted the temple of 
Apollo into a chapel under the patronage of St. Martin. Notwithstanding the meager- 
ness of the resources at his command, he soon sent St. Placidus to Sicily and St. Maurus 
to Gaul. In the centuries that followed, the sons of St. Benedict showed that they had 
learned well this lesson of missionary zeal taught by their Father. As the Pope says, 
“besides Britain, Gaul, Batavia, Frisia, Denmark, Germany, and Scandinavia, not a 
few Slav nations also rejoice in these monks as their Apostles and consider them as 
their glory and the illustrious authors of their civilization.” In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries America, Australia, Africa, China, and Mexico have witnessed the 
apostolic labors of Benedictines still under the ancient spell of their Founder. 

It is surprising at first sight that the Patriarch of Western Monachism, who taught, 
in the words of the Encyclical, ‘“‘the perfection and holiness of the gospels” to be sought 
in the cenobitic life safeguarded by the vow of stability, should at the same time have 
sent his monks so far afield and inspired them to go to what were then the uttermost 
parts of the earth. It is astonishing, too, that the missionary journeys and foundations 
of earlier centuries were undertaken when travel was so difficult and hazardous, when 
monks were few, and when material resources were seemingly so inadequate. And it 
is strange that among the contributions made by the Benedictines to the world’s pro- 
gress and welfare it is commonly the preservation and copying of manuscripts and the 
teaching of agriculture and the arts that are remembered. The great achievement of 
the Benedictines, after the formation of saints, has been the apostolic work of extending 
the Kingdom of Christ. To this work other activities were either contributory or quite 
secondary. 

Pius XII shows a deep understanding of Benedictinism and draws attention to a 
truth too often lost sight of when he sums up the teaching of St. Benedict as “before 
all else the love of God and a fraternal charity that is universal and sincere,” and when 
he says in reference to the work of the saint, “thus animated and burning with a per- 
fect love of God and neighbor, he fulfilled and perfected his task.” The great twofold 
law of charity explains St. Benedict’s doctrine that the cenobitic life is the best means 
of honoring God and of personal sanctification by seeking the perfection of the gospels, 











and at the same time it explains the importance he attaches to missionary activity, 
which is an expression of both the love of God-and the love of neighbor. 

The vision St. Benedict had of the whole world contracted into a single ray of 
the sun gains new significance when we reflect on his zeal to make the world truly 
Catholic and points an old lesson for Benedictines in our day, when improved means 
of communication and travel make the spread of Christianity so much easier than it 
was in former times and when the world stands in such desperate need of Christian 
principles and the peace and happiness that follow their application. 
Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B. 
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Mother Aloysia Northman, O.S.B. 


By Sister Jerome Kee er, O.S.B. 


ERTAIN virtues appear to be char- 
acteristic of all pioneers. The very 

type of life they lead and the work they 
are set to do seem to engender and nour- 
ish faith, courage, vigor, zeal, charity, and 
self-sacrifice. The fact that they must 
break virgin soil, open strange roads, and 
blaze new trails makes it imperative that 
they push forward strongly and bravely, 
trusting in God, without fear, and with 
never a backward look or timorous glance, 
with a steady stride and a glowing heart. 
Just such a one was Mother Aloysia. 
All those who knew her will recall her 
brisk but firm step, her dignified and 
gracious bearing, her unfailing energy, 
her straightforward manner, her bound- 
less trust in Divine Providence, and above 
all her big heart that would embrace the 
whole world in its charity. Every Sis- 
ter that lived under her administration 
can recall countless instances of her per- 
sonal interest in their spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare, and of her sympathetic 
understanding of their problems. She 
had carefully studied “what kind of a 
man the Abbot ought to be,” according 
to the second chapter of the Rule of St. 
Benedict, and she succeeded in following 
the pattern very closely. On the occa- 
sion of her sixtieth birthday she visited 
the novitiate (to the immense joy of the 
novices), and among other things, she 
mentioned that one of her most frequent 
subjects of meditation was the parable 
of the steward who was called to give 
such strict account of his stewardship. 
Her young listeners began to realize for 
the first time perhaps what a burden the 


superiorship of a large community is, but 
they all secretly told themselves that no 
one could possibly bear it better than 
their beloved Mother. 

Mother Aloysia, nee Helena Northman, 
was born on November 25, 1854, in St. 
Louis, at 1105 Biddle Street, in a house 
across the street from St. Joseph’s 
Church. She was the youngest of five 
children and the only girl, the daughter 
of Frank and Catherine (Beckman) 
Northman. Three of her brothers be- 
came Benedictine priests at St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, Fathers 
Wolfgang, Ulrich, and Bede. The other 
brother, George, married. Lena was 
thus blessed in belonging to a good Cath- 
olic family, and she grew up in an atmos- 
phere of real piety. Until she was eleven 
years old she attended a day school con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
then from her brothers she learned of the 
Benedictines in Atchison. 

In 1863 the Benedictine Sisters of St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, sent seven of their 
members with Mother Evangelista Krem- 
meter at their head, to found a convent 
in northeastern Kansas. They reached 
Atchison on November 8, and lived in a 
house at the corner of Second and Divi- 
sion Streets near St. Benedict’s Church. 
Here they opened a school for girls, and 
later one for boys. When Sister Boniface 
was sent from the Minnesota community 
in 1865 to join these Sisters in Atchison, 
she was instructed by Father Wolfgang 
to stop in St. Louis and take Lena with 
her. They sailed up the Missouri River 
on a steamer, a very interesting though 
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wearisome (and rather precarious) trip in 
1865. It was a great sacrifice for the 
parents to give up their youngest child, 
but they seemed to realize that God had 
special designs on their little girl, and 
offered her with willing though suffering 
hearts. 

At Atchison Lena continued her stu- 
dies. She was unusually talented in 
music, and made such rapid progress that 
she was given special lessons by a pro- 
fessor at St. Benedict’s College. When 
only thirteen she begged to be admitted 
to the novitiate, and so earnest were her 
entreaties and so sincere her purpose that 
her request was granted. As St. Bene- 
dict accepted Maurus and Placidus in 
their tender years, “that he might mold 
them to piety and teach them to live for 
God alone,” so Mother Evangelista re- 
ceived into the little community on the 
banks of the Missouri this child of the 
nineteenth century who seemed so truly 
to seek God and to be eager for His work. 
On March 19, 1868, the feast of St. 
Joseph, to whom she always had a special 
devotion, Lena Northman was received 
into the novitiate. Five years later, on 
February 10, 1873, the feast of St. Scho- 
lastica, our holy patroness, at the age of 
eighteen, she made perpetual vows, to- 
gether with Sisters Walburg Weber, Agnes 
Glancy, and Benedicta Rudroff! During 
the years that followed she continued her 
studies, at the same time assisting with 
the classes and also with all the other 
work that was never wanting in those 
early days. 

Many stories have come down to us of 
the poverty and sufferings of these gen- 
erous pioneers, when not only all the con- 
veniences that seem so indispensable to 
us now were entirely lacking, but even 
the bare necessities. To give one example, 
the Sisters did not have a kitchen table, 
but improvised one by setting a plank 
across some large tin cans. This was 
where the dishes were washed — instead 
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of in the modern electric machine! Some- 
times, indeed, there were not too many 
dishes, since breakfast consisted of hard 
tack and black coffée. Much of the 
work, the .washing and ironing, baking 
and scrubbihg, had to be done at night 
when the classes were over and the board- 
ers tucked in bed. And then, most im- 
portant of all, there were the Divine 
Office and other spiritual exercises to 
be said. 

In 1877 the Sisters purchased the 
“Price Villa,” an estate in south Atchi- 
son situated on an eminence, hence the 
name Mount St. Scholastica. Surround- 
ing the handsome brick mansion built by 
Mr. John Price, were twenty-eight acres 
of woods and meadows, an ideal spot for 
a convent and school. Seven years later, 
in 1884, a new building was erected to 
provide for the ever increasing number of 
students in the academy. Where the 
money came from no one knows, except- 
ing, indeed, St. Joseph, St. Scholastica, 
and the Guardian Angels. 

Sister Aloysia became treasurer of the 
community (which numbered twenty-one) 
in July, 1878, and the following Septem- 
ber she was appointed directress of the 
academy, which office she held until 1892 
when she became subprioress. It is sur- 
prising that one person, especially one so 
young, could carry so much responsibility 
as Sister Aloysia did at this time, but, 
first of all, the community and the school 
were both comparatively very small, and, 
secondly, Sister Aloysia had exceptional 
executive ability. 

Mother Evangelista had resigned in 
1884, because of poor health, and Mother 
Theresa Moser had succeeded her as 
prioress. In 1897 she too resigned, and 
Mother Aloysia was elected superior of 
the community. She immediately set 
about making plans for a larger convent 
with a separate wing for a chapel. 
Ground was broken on September 4, 
1900, and the first Mass was celebrated 
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in the chapel on May 18, 1901. This 
chapel was consecrated by Bishop Lillis 
in 1908. The community numbered 119 
at this time (1901), but grew rapidly dur- 
ing the following decade. Mother Aloy- 
sia often related how she would look at 
the large rooms in the new convent (they 
seemed huge to the few occupants), the 
dining-room, community-room, and dor- 
mitories, and wonder if a time would ever 
come when they would be completely 
filled! When she had asked Bishop Fink 
permission to borrow money to build, he 
had asnwered in a letter dated March 6, 
1900, “‘Where will you get the $65,000? 
I will not let you run into debt to get out 
of it only in purgatory.” 

All through these early and trying 
years Mother was greatly assisted both 
by Bishop Fink, Bishop of Leavenworth 
from 1871 to 1904, and by Abbot In- 
nocent Wolf, Abbot of St. Benedict’s from 
1877 to 1922. Letters from both of them 
show what cordial relations existed be- 
tween them and Mother Aloysia, and in 
what high esteem they held her. Just to 
give one or two quotations: Bishop Fink 
wrote on December 24, 1901, “I hope you 
and yours are well and enjoy the Christ- 
mas holidays like good children of God, 
who rejoice at the nearness of God, as it 
were, on such great occasions.” And on 
October 6, 1898, he closes his letter with 
the words, “I feel %4 and % well! But 
2/, do not make a perfect sum.” Another 
time he wrote that he was having a case 
of Manitou soda water sent to her as a 
present, and that he hoped she would de- 
rive great benefit from its use. Again 
he asks her if she had taken care to have 
all the community vaccinated. 

Abbot Innocent’s letters are full of ad- 
vice on business matters, points of Canon 
Law, taking new mission schools, and the 
like, but there are many little humorous 
touches and bits of spiritual counsel 
sprinkled through them. “I think that 
place in Iowa would be very good. It 


should bring you candidates.” (June, 
1914) “If your community wants to 
speculate, buy the place, but I never 
heard that Religious were blessed in 
speculating.” (December, 1903) “My 
health is better, thanks be to God and 
your prayers. I have hopes, humanly 
speaking, of being cured for good, so that 
I can do my work for some time yet.” 
(September, 1903) “This morning is 
nice, but I am frozen so much, that I fear 
to go out.” (February, 1912) “May the 
good Sister have the happiness to cele- 
brate Christmas in heaven; she will have 
it if she perseveres in patience according 
to God’s holy will.” (December, 1903) 

In 1904 a severe illness (erysipelas) 
brought Mother Aloysia very close to 
death. Masses were offered and the 
community. stormed heaven with prayers 
for her recovery. A promise was made to 
erect a grotto to our Lady of Lourdes, 
and to make two public processions to it 
each year, one with the students in spring, 
and one with the Sisters during the sum- 
mer. The prayers were answered, and 
after a couple of months Mother resumed 
her duties. Her health continued to be 
fairly good until her last illness. 

In 1913 the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Mount St. Scholastica was 
commemorated. Of the seven original 
Sisters, only two (Sisters Amanda and 
Gregoria) lived for this event. It is inter- 
esting to read the account of the celebra- 
tion in the old academy catalogue. Among 
other bits of information tucked in be- 
tween piano solos, speeches, choruses, 
and flowers, we read this realistic item: 
“During the first seventeen years of its 
existence, not one death occurred at 
Mount St. Scholastica among the Sisters 
or the students.” Even more curious, 
perhaps, is the menu of the banquet for 
the clergy, the like of which has never 
been seen since World WarI. It included 
thirteen vegetables, five kinds of meat, 
and four different desserts! 
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One of the most permanent benefits 
that came to the community through 
Mother Aloysia, assisted as she was by 
Bishop Fink, Abbot Innocent, and Abbot 
Martin (his successor), was the establish- 
ment of the Congregation of St. Scholasti- 
ca, and its approval by the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI. Mother Evangelista had 
inaugurated this work, and Mother There- 
sa had done what she could to forward it. 
But its growth had been slow and painful, 
and its final success is due to the fact that 
Mother Aloysia labored at it with so 
much fortitude and constancy during all 
the time she was prioress At a general 
chapter which met at Sacred Heart Con- 
vent, Lisle, Illinois, on August 7, 1923, 
Mother Aloysia was elected by unanimous 
vote as the first Mother-President. She 
was planning to make her official visit to 
the ten communities which were charter 
members of the Congregation, when she 
was stricken by the illness from which she 
never recovered. 

As years went by Mother Aloysia real- 
ized more and more the need of a new 
school building. The large number of 
students made it necessary that some of 
the rooms in the convent had to be con- 
verted into classrooms. This crowded 
the Sisters and destroyed the atmosphere 
of quiet and peace which should character- 
ize Benedictine houses. In 1909 a plot 
of ten acres adjoining the convent pro- 
perty on the north had been purchased, 
and fifteen years later on January 15, 
1924, the new building on it was dedicated. 
It was a large five-story structure design- 
ed to house the academy and also the 
junior college which was opened in 1926. 

This was, so to speak, the last great 
exterior work of Mother Aloysia. The 
following August she became ill and was 
taken to St. Margaret’s Hospital in 
Kansas City, Kansas, on September 11. 
After a couple of weeks she began to im- 
prove, however, and hopes for her re- 
covery were high. She herself was en- 
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tirely resigned to live or die, saying, like 
St. Martin, “Lord, if Thy people need me, 
I will not draw back from the work. Thy 
will be done.” Sister Rosalia, procurator 
of the community and close friend of 
Mother Aloysia all through the years, 
wrote in a letter to Sister Pauline on Sep- 
tember 22, “Mother is getting along very 
nicely .. . everything looks favorable to 
me now.” Sister Lucy (who was to suc- 
ceed her as superior) went down to assist 
in bringing her home, as the doctors 
promised to release her in a few days. 

Her mind remained perfectly clear, as 
is proved by the fact that two days before 
she died she wrote a letter to Abbot Mar- 
tin, asking him to take care of a little 
community matter for her, and recom- 
mending herself to his prayers. The end 
really came quite suddenly, although she 
received the last sacraments and had, of 
course, been prepared to die weeks before. 
Early in the morning of October 1, 1924, 
she got a sinking spell, and about an hour 
later went to appear before her beloved 
Lord to give an account of her steward- 
ship, which she had held so long and so 
faithfully. 

News of her death came as a great sor- 
row not only to her spiritual daughters, 
but to the many friends she had made in 
Atchison and far beyond. She had been 
a pillar of strength to the community 
from its infancy up to its maturity, and 
her children felt lost without her. At 
the motherhouse where she had spent 
most of her years, she had been ever faith- 
ful to the community life. Up early in 
the morning (the bell rang at four-twenty 
in those days), she herself réad aloud the 
points for meditation in her clear, vibrant 
voice. She had a great love for the 
Divine Office and was rarely absent from 
choir. In fact, she usually acted as heb- 
domadary herself, as long as she was 
physically able. Through the day she 
spent long hours in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Many a novice re- 
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members how, when she went in to do her 
daily dusting of the pews, Mother was 
kneeling back there in her stall, pray- 
ing, praying. 

Both Mother Aloysia and Sister Rosalia 
were always solicitous for the spiritual 
good and physical well-being of the Sis- 
ters. Every October they began their 
tour of the mission schools, visiting about 
half of them each year. When Mother 
Aloysia became prioress in 1897 the 
community had nine parish schools under 
its charge. She opened forty-six more, 
so that the number at her death had risen 
to fifty-five. What joy these biennial 
visits brought! Mother often stayed 
several days, and while she went to the 
classrooms, Sister Rosalia looked over the 
living quarters of the Sisters, the kitchen, 
bed rooms, community room, etc. 

Mother Aloysia kept up a large cor- 
respondence with bishops, priests, con- 
vents, business houses, missions, and in- 
dividual Sisters. In the annual Advent 
and Lenten letters that she sent out, she 
constantly urged four things — charity, 
silence, recollection, and devotion to the 
Passion of our Lord. The following 
quotations are characteristic: ‘““The best 
mortification is to practice charity, put 
up with inconveniences, accept patiently 
the daily trials of life.” ‘Every evening 
offer up the Precious Blood for those who 
will die during the night.” ‘Try to pray 
with great attention and recollection, ex- 
cluding every distracting thought... 
Pray more slowly ... Meditate on the 
Passion... Prepare for prayer.” ‘Love 
silence. We do not read of one word 
uttered by our Lord during the first 
thirty years of His life excepting when 
He was found in the temple.” 

With deep and solid piety she com- 
bined a keen business sense, good judg- 
ment, a rare power of endurance, and a 
large view of life. There was nothing 
narrow or small about her, nothing weak 
or vacillating. She was a great soul with 


a great purpose and a great love of God 
and all His creatures. She received 
hundreds of letters thanking her for her 
generous assistance, many of them from 
poor convents and monasteries in Europe 
after the first World War. This bound- 
less charity was probably her most strik- 
ing characteristic. A priest once said 
that she reminded him of the valiant 
woman in the Scriptures. He was doubt- 
less thinking of these words in the Book 
of Proverbs: “She hath put out her hand 
to strong things . . . She hath opened her 
hand to the needy, and stretched out her 
hands to the poor... Far and from the 
uttermost coasts is the price of her. . . Her 
children rose up, and called her blessed.” 


Will You Also 
Go Away’ 


By Most Rev. 
GeorceE J. Donne ty, S.T.D. 


My dear Graduates 

Mingled with every separation such as 
graduation brings, there is sorrow. The 
tears that will dim your eyes and moisten 
your cheeks as you leave Mount St. 
Scholastica are convincing proof of this 
truth. 

If these halls and walls could weep, 
my dear graduates, they would weep at 
your going. For the melody of prayer 
and play and work that here your youth 
has shed, like Tara’s Harp now hangs 
here mute, as if its soul had fled. Only 
memories of them are left. 

At these Commencement Exercises, as 
your zealous teachers approve you public- 


* Commencement address delivered by the Most 
Rev. George J. Donnelly, 8.T.D., Bishop of 
Leavenworth, at the Commencement Exercises 
of Mount St. Scholastica College, May 28, 1947. 
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ly to a waiting world, they proudly share 
your joy of achievement; and yet, because 
they love you, they regret your leaving, 
like the ceasing of sweet music. 

It is true, that today when you become 
alumnae of Mount St. Scholastica a new 
senior class takes your place; and that 
next fall there will assemble a new fresh- 
man class; but your devoted mother will 
miss you. She is like “Rachel bewailing 
her children ... because they are not.” 
(Matt. 2,18) Yes, despite and amid the 
happiness of your graduation, there is 
created a void in the affections of your 
Alma Mater which no new class will 
ever fill. 


We deeply appreciate the singular 
privilege which your devoted Dean has 
given us of conducting this, your last 
class, of giving you this, your last lesson. 


The subject of this last lesson, my dear 
graduates, is suggested by several of the 
many departures described in Sacred 
Scripture. Take first. the case of Our 
Blessed Lord explaining to His followers 
a solemn truth of our holy faith. Saint 
John says that at the close of this con- 
ference: “Many of His disciples went 
back; and walked no more with Him.” 
Whereupon, to the remaining twelve, the 
Master sadly put one of the most sublime, 
and yet one of the very simplest ques- 
tions ever proposed to man: “Will you 
also go away?” How much is contained 
in those five words! 

For time and for eternity, my dear 
graduates, the reply to that brief question 
immediately divides all men into two 
classes: (1) those who stay with Christ, 
and (2) those who leave Him. “Will 
you also go away?”’ Note that no force 
is used by the Divine Questioner. Every 
one is free — free to stay, or free to go; 
but whatever the decision, the answer is 
momentous. 


“Will you also go away?” Wecan think 
of no question more comprehensive, of 
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no answer of greater consequence, for 
upon each one’s response depends his 
temporal and his eternal happiness. 
Moreover, there can be no evasion; the 
question must be answered by every one 
— that fact is to be remembered also. 


Any or all of these three evil influences: 
(1) pride of intellect like that of Lucifer; 
(2) concupiscence of the flesh like that.of 
the Prodigal Son; and (3) temporal pos- 
sessions like those of the Rich Young 


- Man may prompt, as Sacred Scripture 


shows, a going-away from Christ, but He, 
by asking another vital question, warns 
of the dreadful consequences of such a de- 
parture: “What shall it profit a man, if 
he gain the whole world, and suffer the 
loss of his soul?” 


On the contrary, my dear graduates, 
by these three virtues: (1) humility of 
mind; (2) holiness of body; and (3) de- 
tachment from the things of this world, 
you can, like every one else, answer in 
the negative Christ’s question: “Will 
you also go away?” 

But, bear in mind further that this ob- 
ligation is a personal responsibility; in- 
dividually you must decide the issue. 
Others can, of course, counsel and en- 
courage you, but no one else can decide 
it for you. 

Frequently you will be called upon to 
look into the wistful eyes of the loving 
Christ, and make your decision, answer 
His question: “Will you also go away?” 
And, my dear young ladies, to make the 
right decision and to give the correct an- 
swer, you need a good heart, a heart beat- 


ing in affectionate union with the Sacred © 


Heart of Jesus. Perhaps your lovely 
hands may tremble a little as you fold 
them in the coaxing clasp of Christ’s; 
and perhaps your sweet voice may falter 
a little as you give Him demurely the an- 
swer which Peter gave Him so vigorously: 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” Give Him 
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that answer, and He will the more admire 
your shyness. 


The years which you have spent here 
at college have been filled with heroic 
inspiration. The constant example of 
the maiden Scholastica’s humility, chasti- 
ty, and poverty has prepared you to stay 
with Christ — who is the Light of the 
world. With Him you will not walk in 
darkness. With Him you will fear no 
evil, for He hath care of you. Sitting 
down under His shadow you will find His 
fruit sweet to your palate. With Him 
you will be rich, not in havng great pos- 
sessions but in having few wants. ‘For 
a man’s life doth not consist in the abund- 
ance of things which he possesseth.” 


We congratulate you, my dear gradu- 
ates, on this long-awaited occasion of joy; 
we congratulate your parents and teach- 
ers — all who have helped you reach this 
long-desired scholastic goal. Echoing 
a departure greeting from the Office of 
Virgins, we bid you in our own name, and 
representing your Alma Mater, a most 
cordial farewell: ““With thy comeliness 
and thy beauty set out, proceed prosper- 
ously, and reign.” 

And when you look back for the last 
time as you leave these familiar scenes 
today, in your turn, what more fitting 
farewell can you extend your Alma Mater 
than that vibrant pledge of the exiled 
Psalmist — O Mount: “If I forget thee 
... let my right hand be forgotten. Let 
my tongue cleave to my jaws if I do not 
remember thee.” 

Never again, my dear graduates, and 
my dear friends, will we be gathered as 
we are here this morning — not until the 
time set for the final judgment of man- 
kind will we all meet again. Oh! May 
that tremendous day find each one of us 
there enjoying eternal life because here 
we stayed with Christ, because we did 
not go away from Him and walk no more 
with Him. 





A New Way of Life 


By Exizasetu C. Peters 


N the Prologue to the Holy Rule of 
St. Benedict are found these familiar 
lines from one of the Psalms: “Who is 
the man that desireth life, who loveth to 
see good days? Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 
Turn away from evil, and do good: seek 
after peace and pursue it.” (Ps. 33, 13-15) 
The first question that an Oblate is 
asked is why he took such a step. There 
are many good answers to this query. 
The Oblate is seeking the peace which 
Our Lord says the world can not give. 
The Oblate, because he knows that it is 
so easy to be led astray by the distrac- 
tions of the world, is glad to accept the 
guidance of the Holy Rule. He wants 
to follow the spirit of this rule which has 
brought thousands of men and woman to 
eternal peace. This desire for a more 
perfect Christian life and the recognition 
of the value of the precepts of the Holy 
Rule in attaining it bring him to the 
steps of the altar to make his oblation. 
Although he is truly a novice in the 
ways of Benedictine life, he eagerly 
accepts its first principle: work and pray- 
er. This fundamental fact changes his 
everyday existence as well as. his spiri- 
tual life. 

The Oblate also begins to understand 
the full meaning of the Benedictine motto: 
That in all things God may be glorified. 
His entire view of life broadens. Contact 
with the core of Benedictinism — cor- 
porate prayer, work, family spirit, litur- 
gy — could not possibly result in narrow- 
ness or one-sidedness. There is a gradual 
growth of a calm and secure feeling, of 
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the knowledge of the right place of the 
material and spiritual. 

In the re-evaluation of the material 
many so-called necessities are discarded— 
success, as the world knows it, possessions, 
frivolous and meaningless entertainment. 
However, love and understanding of fel- 
low creatures increases. The Oblate does 
not presume to judge others hastily or 
rashly, for he has made the thoughts of 
St. Benedict’s chapter on humility a part 


of his thinking and acting. 

Being an Oblate means taking up a 
new way of life. The opportunity to be- 
gin again is inspiring and challenging. To 
quote Bossuet, a great French Church- 
man: “Thou, therefore, who hasteneth to 
the heavenly home, with the help of 
Christ fulfil this least rule written for a 
beginning; and then thou shalt at length, 
with God’s help, attain to the greater 
heights of knowledge and virtue.” 


Selected Sonnets 


In Memory of Sara Maynard 


By Tueopore Maynarp 


XL 


For seven years past have I, being worn and ill 
And needing help, laid every book of mine 
Under the patronage — where they lie still— 
Of the poor Mohawk maiden Katherine. 

And though our Tekakwitha could not read 
She prayed that I might write — a miracle, 

Or close to one! — so in our utmost need 
We asked for you a miracle as well. 


A fragment of her bone, the nine days’ prayer, 

The vow I took — these seemed to bring no aid; 

Yet you and I were certain we had there 

The presence of that little Indian maid, 

As a sure guide from trackless forests come 

To lead you through bewildering star-tracks 
home. 


XLI 
Rose of America and of Peru, 
And your own Francis and his sister Clare— 
Did they not come with these to welcome you 
Whose Umbrian habit in the grave you wear? 
But most of all the dear Elizabeth, 
Mother and wife, whose story you had told, 
Who chose in thanks as birthday of your death 
The Octave when her name is ringed with gold. 


Of her you wrote until your valiant pen 

Grew heavier than your fragile hand could lift, 
And you went drifting from the world of men, 
Hearing the pinions of the angels drift— 

And then with all the saints and angels smiled 
Mary on you, throughout your life her child. 
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XLVI 


How could I know, till I was left alone, 

How much my life would shrink, of you bereft,— 
That I would shrivel to the very bone, 

And only bleakness in my heart be left? 

A vale of tears? Ah yes, but until now 

I found, because with you I traversed it, 

Wild cherry blossoms on the iron bough, 

A fern-fringed spring and skies by April lit. 


Nothing remains to me of past desire. 
Always I longed for that immortal air 

Where you are blest; but now with will entire, 
Detached from earth, I hunger to be there— 
Where when you came was heaven itself endued 
With new joys added to infinitude. 


XLVIII 


What is the profit in a poet’s name? 

Why should men listen to this solemn clown, 
Poor, wretched, and with but a jeering fame? 

I would not barter it to gain a crown. 

If ever in the past I cursed my fate, 

In these last days I have but gratitude, 

That in my loss I am your laureate, 

And bring this garland with my tears bedewed. 


Though there are nights when, lying without 
sleep, 

I find no words with which to ease my heart, 

When, like the rest of men, I can but weep— 

And always grief is greater than my art— 

Yet in my song my heart has found relief, 

Which else had withered in a voiceless grief. 
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The Benedictines in Szechwan, West China 


By Rev. Tuappeus Yana, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


HE Priory of SS. Peter and Andrew 

of Sishan has been in existence only 
a little more than fifteen years, since it 
was canonically erected in December, 
1929. But the idea of a monastic founda- 
tion in China was conceived by the Abbot 
of St. Andrew near Bruges, Belgium, as 
long ago as 1924. Several providential 
circumstances have contributed to the 
realization of this idea. 

On October 28, 1926, the first six 
Chinese bishops were consecrated in Rome 
by His Holiness Pope Pius XI. Shortly 
after their consecration four of them 
visited Abbaye de St. Andre, and pro- 
fiting by this opportunity the Right Rev. 
Theodore Neve, Abbot, invited Dom 
Jehan Joliet, O.S.B., of Solesmes, and a 
number of Chinese students from Louvain 
University. Dom Joliet had always been 
keenly interested in the introduction of 
Benedictine life in the Orient. ‘‘Bud- 
dhist monasteries have flourished in China 
for many centuries,” he said to Abbot 
Neve, ‘“‘Why not take advantage of a soil 
so favorable and make it the home of 
Christian monasticism?” The question 
was discussed with the Chinese bishops, 
and a monastic foundation in China was 
decided upon by the Abbot of St. Andre. 
On May 20, 1927, Dom Joliet set out for 
China with another monk, Dom Pius de 
Coqueau, O.S.B. 

The decision.was hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the Chinese Catholics in Europe. 
In April, 1927, the secretary-general of 
the Chinese Catholic Students’ Associa- 
tion, a recent convert from Buddhism, 
joined the Benedictine Order at Abbaye 
de St. Andre. His example was followed 


a few months later by another convert, 
His Excellency, Mr. J. R. Lou Tseng- 
hsiang, China’s former Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Lou is 
known today under the religious name of 
Dom Peter-Celestin, O.S.B., a name 
reminiscent of both the See of St. Peter 
and the Celestial Empire which he had 
served with unflinching zeal and loyalty. 

Szechwan Province was chosen as a 
suitable location for the new foundation 
at the suggestion of Archbishop Celso 
Costantini, the then Apostolic Delegate 
to China. To appreciate the wisdom of 
this choice one should have a fair knowl- 
edge of the importance of Szechwan pro- 
vince as an economic, cultural, and reli- 
gious center. Szechwan or “Four Riv- 
ers” derives its name from the Chialing, 
the Min, the To, and the Yalung, that 
flow through it from north to south into 
its great highway the Yangtse. With its 
area of 218,533 square miles and its po- 
pulation of more than 50,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, it is the largest and probably the 
richest province of China. It has un- 
limited mineral resources, and because 
of its exceptionally large production of 
rice, wheat, corn, and other cereals, it is 
rightly called ““The Granary of Heaven.” 

Szechwan is also one of the oldest pro- 
vinces of China. It contains many evi- 
dences of the existence in prehistoric times 
of a race of cave-dwellers. In one of the 
mountains just above our monastery, for 
example, there are rock-cut dwellings 
with small doorways and windows, a cer- 
tain amount of rude mural sculpture in- 
side and outside. Whoever these cave- 
dwellers might be, they were absorbed by 
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the former and latter Han dynasties 
(B.C. 260-A.D. 220) which conquered 
Szechwan and divided it into five prin- 
cipalities. From A.D. 221 to 263, Szech- 
wan became one of the Three Kingdoms 
that composed China after the downfall 
of the Latter Han. Liu Pei, a resourceful 
dealer in straw sandals in his younger 
days, made himself the first ruler of the 
kingdom, known as the Kingdom of Shu, 
with the city of Chengtu as its capital. 
During the following dynasties (Tang, 
Sung, Yuan, Ming, and Tsing, A.D. 618- 
1911) the emperors of China maintained 
a personal representative, a viceroy, in 
Chengtu, and as a consequence Chengtu 
is unanimously regarded until this day as 
the political and cultural capital of 
West China. 

Christianity was introduced into Szech- 
wan in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, first by the Jesuits, and then by 
the Paris Foreign Mission Society. It 
spread rapidly. Despite violent persecu- 
tion that broke out in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth, the number of converts has been 
steadily increasing. Today the province 
of Szechwan counts six bishops, three 
Chinese and three foreign; 393 priests, of 
whom 315 are Chinese; more than 200 
Chinese Sisters, and 170,000 Catholics. 

It is in the Chinese Vicariate Apostolic 
of Shunking, about 200 miles north of 
Chungking, that the Benedictine Monas- 
tery of SS. Peter and Andrew was esta- 
blished and solemnly blessed on Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. Located on the Sishan or 
Western Hills, three miles from the po- 
pulous city of Shunking, it commands the 
respect and admiration of the local popu- 
lation, as every part of it has been de- 
signed to match the scenic beauty of the 
country. The chapel, the chapter house, 
the library, the refectory, the guest quar- 
ters, in fact the whole compound is in the 
purest Chinese style. As much as pos- 
sible life in the monastery is adapted to 
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local customs and usages. At dinner and 
supper the Holy Bible and the Rule are 
read in Chinese, the official language of 
the community. Aside from Mass and 
the Divine Office, all prayers are chanted 
or sung in Chinese, according to the melo- 
dies in use amongst local Christians. The 
Fathers wear Chinese gowns and eat 
Chinese meals — with rice bowls and 
chopsticks. 

Needless to say that this thorough 
adaptation appeals to Christians and non- 
Christians alike. Despite the difficulties 
inherent in monastic foundations in mis- 
sion countries, the monastery prospered, 
thanks to the whole-hearted cooperation 
and assistance of Bishop Paul Wang, of 
Shunking, and his clergy and faithful. 
A free dispensary was opened for the bene- 
fit of the pagan families around the 
monastery, and a school was established 
for their children. In 1936 the monastery 
built a seminary with funds collected 
among friends in China and abroad and 
agreed to assume the responsibility of 
training the future new priests for Bishop 
Wang when the Nazis overran Belgium 
and Western Europe in the spring of 
1940. Cut off from their main source of 
funds — the Abbaye de St. Andre — the 
Fathers sacrificed everything in order to 
carry on their educational work, and it 
was only in 1943 that they were forced 
to close both their seminary and school 
and even give up their regular community 
life for the time being. 

At this critical juncture the Most Rev. 
J. Rouchouse, Bishop of Chengtu, invited 
the Fathers to start an intellectual aposto- 
late among the university and college pro- 
fessors and 1,000 students in and around 
the city of Chengtu. The foundation of 
a center of higher learning, called the 
Chinese and Western Cultural Research 
Institute, was decided upon, and a large 
Chinese house in the city and land out- 
side the West Gate were immediately put 
at the disposal of the Fathers for their 
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new venture. President and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, who have always shown 
the most sympathetic interest in the edu- 
cational and other activities of the Bene- 
dictines in Szechwan, gave an initial dona- 
tion to the Institute, promising, at the 
same time, further encouragement and 
support. At the suggestion of a non- 
Catholic Chinese scholar, the writer was 
sent abroad to secure the assistance of 
the Benedictine abbeys and Catholic 
friends in the United States. 

The Chinese and Western Cultural Re- 
search Institute has a double scope. It 
aims at making Western Civilization bet- 
ter known in the East, so as to help cre- 
ate a thorough understanding between 
the Oriental and Occidental peoples. Its 
program which embraces the vast field 
of human knowledge — Philosophy and 
Religion, History and Ethnology, Lan- 
guages and Literature, Art and Music — 
will be carried out gradually, according 
to needs and possibilities. 

The Institute was formally inaugurated 
at the beginning of the academic year 
1946-47. Staff members of the Institute 
had already started work in harmony 
with its two-fold scope. Some import- 
ant studies, including 4 Scientific Expo- 
sition of Christianity by the Very Rev. 
Raphael Vinciarelli, O.S.B., Prior; 4 
General Introduction to Western Thought, 
by the Rev. Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B., 
Ph.D.; 4 Comparative Grammar (Chinese- 
English) by the Rev. Wilfrid Weitz, O. 
S.B.; 4 Comprehensive Dictionary of Bud- 
dhist Terminology by the Rev. Emilian 
Butruille, O.S.B., are ready for publica- 
tion. At the request of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade of America, 
this writer is preparing a book on the 
evolution of Chinese culture and its bear- 
ing on the Catholic Church in China. 
Other studies will be published in a bilin- 
gual journal (Chinese-English) which the 
Institute intends to get out as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


Pending the official inauguration of the 
Institute, some of the Fathers are teach- 
ing in different universities and colleges. 
Thus the Rev. Eleutherius Winance, O. 
S.B., teaches philosophy at the West 
China University and French and higher 
mathematics at the Szechwan Provincial 
Academy of Arts; the Rev. Werner Pape- 
ians de Morchoven, O.S.B., lectures on 
the History of Western Art at the same 
academy; and the Rev. Wilfrid Weitz, 
O.S.B., heads the Foreign Language De- 
partment of Yueh Tsai College, a local 
government institution. Their lectures, 
given entirely in Chinese, are highly ap- 
preciated by students and school authori- 
ties alike. It is interesting to note in 
passing that among Father Winance’s 
students in philosophy there are two Pro- 
testant seminarians and two Buddhist 
monks. They often come to our Insti- 
tute to discuss religious problems. 

The importance and need of a Catholic 
institution such as the Chinese and West- 
tern Cultural Research Institute are ob- 
vious. Although the Catholic Church in 
Szechwan province has a history of more 
than three hundred years, she has not 
succeeded in exercising direct and effec- 
tive influence on the cultured class of 
society, and no serious attempt has been 
made to approach the Buddhist centers 
of learning and of prayer, scattered all 
over the province. Two main reasons 
account for this apparent failure. In 
this province as large as half the United 
States in population, there are only half 
a dozen Catholic high schools and not a 
single university or college, so that even 
Catholic boys and girls are forced to seek 
higher education in State or Protestant 
establishments, often at the risk of their 
religious convictions. On the other hand, 
the number of missionaries and local cler- 
gy has never been large enough to meet 
the needs of even their own Christian 
flock. In some districts the pastor has 
to take care of fifteen or twenty or more 
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mission posts, dozens of miles away from 
one another, with no connection but the 
narrow mountain trails. To approach 
the intellectual and Buddhist centers, the 
cooperation of religious Orders devoted 
principally to contemplation and intel- 
lectual activity is indispensable. This 
responsibility falls on the Order of St. 
Benedict, the only active-contemplative 
Order represented in this part of China. 

The task that lies ahead of us is tre- 
mendous, for upon its accomplishment de- 


pends the advancement of Christianity 
and Benedictine monasticism in West 
China. But we are determined to carry 
it through, certain as we are that we shall 
be generously supported, morally and 
otherwise, by members of our own Order 
in the United States and elsewhere. 
The Chinese and Western Cultural Re- 
search Institute, 
172 Yang Shih Kai 
Chengtu, Szechwan, China 


Student Catholic Action 


By Sister Imocene Baker, O.S.B. 


ATHOLIC Action is a movement in 

the Church. That may be a simple 
statement, but it has tremendous impli- 
cations that are only beginning to be 
realized. This fact was proved at a 
Catholic Action Study Workshop held at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
12-15. Under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Commission on Catholic Action Study, 
sponsored by the University of Dayton, 
this workshop set in motion the spiritual 
machinery that should eventually vitalize 
the whole National Federation of Cath- 
olic College Students. Not that the 
N.F.C.C.S. has not always recognized its 
function as Catholic Action. That is its 
reason for being. What has not been 
generally understood and accepted has 
been specialized Catholic Action, which 
is essential to a right formation of the 
Christian working in the lay apostolate. 
Leadership in this specialized field of 
the apostolate known as Catholic Action 
has been slow to develop for many 
reasons; to enumerate a few, confusion of 
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issues and misconception of aims, an- 
tagonism, pallid substitutes, and indiffer- 
ence. Little can be done directly about 
the last three obstacles named, perhaps, 
but much can and has been done to clari- 
fy issues and to define objectives. 

This clarification and definition con- 
stituted the main purpose of the Work- 
shop in Cincinnati, which offered a pro- 
gram designedly set up for the uniniti- 
ated. The week following that was de- 
voted to a study program for veteran 
Catholic Actionists at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, South Bend, Indiana. 

Some of these veteran “apostles” who 
assisted with the workshop in Cincinnati 
were willing to admit that at least this 
small group — hardly more than one 
hundred students were present — seem- 
ed to have benefited by the indoctrina- 
tion and to have caught the spark. 
Among these young leaders were Martin 
McLaughlin of Notre Dame University, 
George McDonnell and Mary Lou Geno- 
va of the Chicago Catholic Action pro- 





gram, James Beckman of the University 
of Dayton, Eleanor Jacomet of Mary 
Manse College, Toledo, and Martha 
Finke, president of YCS at St. Mary’s 
College, Holy Cross, Indiana. They 


were aided and supported in their presen- ~ 


tation by such eminent men in the field 
as the Rev. John Fitzsimons, leader of 
the YCW movement in England and at 
present visiting lecturer at Notre Dame; 
the Rev. James O’Toole, director of Cath- 
olic Action in the Toledo diocese; the 
Rev. Eric Lies, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, 
Indiana; and chiefly by the Rev. E. 
J. Baumeister, S.M., moderator of the 
National Commission of Catholic Action 
Study at the University of Dayton, who 
sponsored the workshop. 

Of special interest as introduction to 
organized Catholic Action beyond the 
student world were talks by William 
Shirra of Center for Men of Christ the 
King, Herman, Pennsylvania; and Mari- 
ette Wick of Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 

It would be impossible to put down in 
a few summary pages the spiritual ex- 
perience of three very full days, but a few 
broad outlines may be sketched in an 
effort to reveal the scope of the problem 
and the solution offered by Catholic 
Action. 

This basic problem has come to be 
recognized as secularism with all that 
such a force implies in personal lives and 
social institutions (movies, newspapers, 
recreation, a whole way of life). Because 
this force of disintegration has become so 
deeply imbedded in the institutions of 
our day, it has become necessary to at- 
tack it on the institutional as well as the 
personal plane. As Martin McLaughlin 
pointed out, institutions in our day have 
become fixed, and we are their victims 
or their slaves. Since these institutions 
constitute our environment, no part of 
the environment may be ignored in the 
process of reconquest for Christ. And 
only the laity, who are so much a part 


of these same institutions, are in a posi- 
tion to make the conquest. Hence, the 
apostolate of the laity. It is a call to 
man to save himself through his environ- 
ment, not in spite of it. Christians have 
a responsibility to the whole of society, 
and must save themselves through saving 
others. The challenge to the Christian 
is to bring back unity and reality and 
wholeness through love to a world that 
has lost these values. It is a call to un- 
selfish service, even to heroism, which re- 
quires patience and vision as well as effort 
and sacrifice and zeal. 

Pope Pius XI particularly begged the 
laity to take their place in the Mystical 
Body, the Church, that Christ might be 
restored to the whole social order. It 
has been said that no subject since the 
Crusades has engaged the papal pen so 
extensively and repeatedly as has this 
subject of Catholic Action, the organized 
apostolate of the laity under the direc- 
tion of the hierarchy. It is a crusade. 
It isarevolution. It isa holy war. And 
no Catholic can afford to look on with in- 
difference. As was evidenced in the 
student group in Cincinnati, the move- 
ment is on; we are in Catholic Action. 
And the workers’ group, YCW, is a much 
stronger and more advanced movement 
than is that of the students, which is 
only beginning. 

The mark which distinguishes the 
modern movement is undoubtedly or- 
ganization. There has always been an 
apostolate for the laity and there have al- 
ways been lay apostles, but only in the 
last fifty years has the need for organiza- 
tion been proclaimed by papal authority. 
The movement is much farther advanced 
in France, Italy, Belgium, and other 
European countries, as well as in Canada, 
but has only gradually taken hold in the 
American field. Methods have had to 
be adapted, and problems realized before 
the campaign could safely proceed. 

The most common method is that of 
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the Inquiry, usually developed through 
“cells” and ‘“‘teams” composed of trained 
leaders and their helpers within a given 
environment. Each group organized for 
specialized Catholic Action is directed by 
a chaplain whose chief duty is to form 
the leader, the leader in turn assuming 
the full responsibility for directing the 
action. Thus are trained responsible and 
independent leaders. The Inquiry is a 
simple routine applied to each weekly 
meeting of the group. The problem will 
be found in the environment and attacked 
through three stages: observe, judge, act. 
Every group of Catholic Actionists will 
measure their environment by the stand- 
ards of Christ and endeavor to realign 
it with His teaching. In the gradual pro- 
cess they come to see the needs of others, 
they meet obstacles, they see their own 
weaknesses, they feel their dependence on 
God. They are inevitably brought to 
charity, humility, and prayer, thus ren- 
dering themselves fit instruments for 
God’s work in the world. Through cor- 
porate prayer and effort for one another 
they begin the restoration to unity that 
is the only solution to the problem of 
secularism. There is joy and wholeness, 
nay, even holiness, in their lives thus 
spent in building up the Body of Christ. 
They have found their sphere in the 
Church, along with the priests and reli- 
gious, at the command of their bishops. 
They have discovered God’s plan and 
their place in that plan. They have 
found love and truth at the source and 
their own happiness in dispensing it to 
others. The laity have discovered through 
Catholic Action their true vocation. 
Such was the inspiration of the little 
meeting in Cincinnati. In the “cenacle” 
of a drab lecture room of Xavier Uni- 
versity was realized a new Pentecost for a 
few favored and chosen apostles of Christ. 
To hear young men and women destined 
for work in the world express their gen- 
erous love of Christ and their zeal for 
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His Kingdom established new heights of 
perfection for the priests and religious 
who were present, and gave them the 
consolation of knowing that their own 
efforts are being ably seconded in a field 
which they can never reach. 

That Catholic Action is a tremendous 
power no one can deny. The worker in 
the apostolate will need constant study, 
prayer, and direction, as well as action, 
but he cannot in conscience allow timidity 
or cowardice to keep him from his obli- 
gation. Because the world needs Christ 
it needs the Christian. That is God’s 
plan. It is the purpose of Catholic Ac- 
tion to form the kind of Christians that 
can realize this plan. 


ECCE MATER TUA 


Behold your mother! You have need of her. 
Even as I could not be truly Man 

Except she bore Me, you have need of her 
To make you whole. And she will give you milk. 
She will feed you, clinging to the white 
Breasts of her pity. She will give you milk; 
Her living milk is bittersweet and strong. 
She will teach you laughter and a song, 
The only song there is in all the world; 

She will teach you love, for I have made 
Her heart of it before the world began. 


— Sister Chrysostom Koppes, O.S.B. 





The Crisis Is Now 


By E1teen Ecan 


T is two years since the declaration of 

our present peace. It had been 
thought that when the Allies were vic- 
torious in Europe, there would be a more 
or less rapid recovery and at least a solid 
plan to build up Europe that could assure 
its citizens that “freedom from want” 
might be a reality. In 1947, it has be- 
come clear that Europe is in a crisis of 
misery and hopelessness such as has not 
been seen. A few facts will illustrate 
this. 

1) A famine of the Asiatic type has 
struck Eastern Europe. In Moldavia, 
eastern section of Romania, men and 
women and little children in the villages 
are dying of pure starvation. Others who 
take to the roads to try to find a town 
that still has food, lie down and die by 
the roadside. Moldavia is in the blacker 
earth area of Eastern Europe. It pos- 
sesses some of the richest and most fer- 
tile soil in the world and has produced 
grains enough not only for the inhabitants 
of the area, but also for export to other 
less productive regions. It is true that 
climatic conditions greatly affect the 
yearly yield of the black-earth regions, 
but peasants whose ancestors lived for 
centuries with such soil know this fact 
and therefore keep reserves against such 
emergencies. There has been, in point 
of fact, a serious drought in Romania, 
but the famine arises from the fact that 
the reserves of the peasants have been 
seized to feed an occupying army of 
hundreds of thousands of hungry men. 

When famine strikes Asia with its teem- 
ing millions of inhabitants and its primi- 
tive economy,. whole villages die and 


whole areas are affected by the absolute 
lack of food. Americans and Europeans 
have read about the famines of India and 
of China without realizing what they 
meant, since nothing in their experience 
would allow them to know the actuality. 
The nearest approach to them were the 
man-made famines in the early 1930’s 
in the rich lands of the Ukraine. And 
now, the phenomenon of Asiatic famine 
has presented itself at the Eastern gate of 
Europe in the spring of 1947. Only by 
tremendous and concerted effort can it 
be prevented from moving’ slowly in to 
take possession of the whole land. 

2) Another indication and cause of the 
present crisis in Europe comes from the 
presence of expellees in Germany. Ex- 
pellee is a cold word, and means very little 
to one who has not known the reality of 
it. As soon as peace was declared in 
Europe, the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment looked to its German-speaking 
people in the border regions. These Su- 
detenlanders had, until the end of World 
War I, been considered Austrian citizens. 
By the treaties of peace they were made 
Czech citizens but still spoke German. 
Hitler used the Sudetenland in his designs 
for conquest, and it is true that many of 
the inhabitants were guilty of aiding and 
abetting his designs. At the end of World 
War II, the Czech Government made no 
effort to find out who the guilty ones 
really were. Millions of defenseless men, 
women, and children were thrown into 
box cars without resources, into destroyed 
Germany. Carloads of helpless human 
freight were sent off into the night in the 
midst of winter. No one can count the 
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number of dead in these forcible deporta- 
tions. Noone can count the number who 
have died since arriving in the bombed- 
out villages and towns of shrunken 
Germany. 

When Poland took the temporary ad- 
ministration of Silesia by virtue of the 
Potsdam Agreement, 2,000,000 helpless 
Silesians were immediately deported. 
Even German orphans were thrown out 
of their refuges and sent off in sealed 
box cars. A picture was taken of the 
German orphans upon their arrival in 
the British Zone of Germany. They 
looked like the inmates of a Dachau espe- 
cially designed for little children. 

Throughout Eastern Europe there have 
been colonies of people who speak a 
German dialect because hundreds of years 
earlier their ancestors had emigrated from 
German territory. These were known 
as Volksdeutsch, and lived in Romania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Poland. 


Countless thousands of the Volksdeutsch 
have been put to the roads or thrust into 


box cars since the Allies declared their 
peace — a peace won at so great a cost 
in human blood. 

These expellees were good farmers and 
good workers. Because of their expul- 
sion, whole areas that could produce life- 
giving grains and foods have become 
deserts. In the German territory where 
more than 10,000,000 of these expellees 
have been crowded, they have brought 
chaos and increased want. It is probable 
that while they remain in Western Ger- 
many it will not be possible for that desti- 
tute country to feed its population. 

As an indication of the results of such 
wholesale expulsion of human beings, it 
is necessary to point out that there are in 
Bavaria 48 child centers. These centers 
are filled to overflowing with thousands of 
unaccompanied children — children whose 
parents were lost in deportation marches, 
and who in many cases are too young to 
know theirown names. A welfare worker 
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visited a barn in a town near Munich 
which was used to house the expellees, 
One hundred and eighty persons number- 
ing many families lived there. Four 
diseases were raging in this common habi- 
tation — scarlet fever, tuberculosis, influ- 
enza, and scabies. No medicaments or 
medical services were available. The 
nearest doctor, twenty miles away, could 
not get gasoline to visit the patients. It 
seems over optimistic to expect a stable 
peace to grow out of such catastrophic 
conditions. 

3) Our newspapers have tended rather 
to minimize the effects of the retention of 
slave laborers on the economy of Europe. 
When Hitler was recruiting his slave labor 
battalions from surrounding countries, 
we were rightly aghast. The Nuremberg 
trials showed what our judgment on this 
matter was, when Fritz Sauckel, the chief 
of the Slave Labor Program, was sen- 
tenced to death by hanging. Herr 
Sauckel is dead but the spirit of his pro- 
gram lives on in the Allies when more 
than. 4,000,000 German and Austrian 
soldiers are serving as slave laborers in 
the far reaches of the Soviet Union and of 
France. The families and the children 
of these men are without resources. 
Their countries, the most ruined in 
Europe, need their help in the rebuilding 
program. The fact that they are far away 
from home makes for a tale of human 
misery that will be remembered for gener- 
ations to come. It is not to the credit of 
the United States that the German pri- 
soners who were to be repatriated from 
the United States were turned over to 
France for forced labor service. France 
is, however, now repatriating German 
laborers at the rate of 20,000 a month. 
The Soviet Union has promised the repa- 
triation of all its German and Austrian 
slave laborers. It is well known that 
upwards of 4,000,000 German and Austri- 
an soldiers captured by the Red Army 
are still in Russian hands. Russia has 
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promised to return less than 900,000, 
saying piously that there just are no more. 
It is a blot of first magnitude on the 
United States that in the person of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt there was an American 
assent to the paying of Reparations in 
blood by defeated nations. 

Because it is the most obvious reason 
for crisis, the destruction and chaos of 
war have been placed last as contributing 
causes. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that fields have been mined, cattle 
have been driven off and killed, hospitals 
have been bombed into nothingness. Mil- 
lions of the homes of men have served as 
targets for bombs and shells. It is now 
that the people of Europe are paying the 
price. The children particularly are pay- 
ing for the war because it is on their grey, 
wan, little faces that the price is being 
written. On the little children of the vic- 
tor and the vanquished nations the bur- 
dens of the peace are being laid — the 
Polish children, the Hungarian children, 
the French children, and the German 
children — the children of every country 
that was involved in the war. 

There are some constructive forces 
that, by love, have been building up what 
hate had destroyed. Among these are 
the Catholic indigenous agencies of chari- 
ty of the various lands which minister 
to the suffering and the homeless in ruin- 
ed towns and villages. These agencies 
could not continue to exist were it not 
for the provisions of food, medicines, and 
clothing which come to them regularly 
from the Catholics of the United States. 
These supplies are channeled through 
the official agency of the Bishops of the 
United States for Relief Abroad — War 
Relief Services National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. In the past three years War 
Relief Services has sent 120,000,000 
pounds of life-giving foods, of medicines, 
and of clothing, much of which was col- 
lected in the parishes of the United 
States. On Laetare Sunday, 1947, a 


special money collection was held so that 
the work of War Relief Services-National 
Catholic Welfare Conference could be 
financed for the coming critical year. 
If American Catholics keep on making the 
sacrifices that they have made in the past, 
this work will continue and the Church 
in Europe will not be forced to stand with 
empty hands in the midst of desolation. 

Caritas, Catholic Charities of Poland, 
Caritas Verband of Germany, Actio 
Catholica of Hungary, Secours Catholique 
of France all give out the food, medicines, 
and clothing sent from the United States. 
These gifts have a double value since they 
keep alive the bodies of men, while they 
bespeak Christ’s Charity in a world ruin- 
ed by hate. 

In this period of desolation there are 
other centers of reconstruction. When 
Europe was arising out of barbarism 
there were cases of learning, of work, and 
of prayer that drew people to the knowl- 
edge of Christ. Despite persecution, ex- 
pulsion, and destruction, there are still 
some of these centers of Benedictine life 
in Europe and they are continuing their 
work of bringing peace to men’s hearts 
and knowledge to men’s minds. Their 
spring of love and of knowledge never 
runs dry, and while they have a piece of 
bread, that piece of bread is for the guest. 

The writer spent a part of the war in 
Spain helping refugees from Hitler-occu- 
pied Europe. Many of these refugees 
were only alive because a Benedictine 
monastery had taken them in and shelter- 
ed them within its protecting walls. 
There is no doubt that the real recon- 
struction of Europe will come from such 
sources as these. If America could send 
them the seeds and the animals, and per- 
haps the funds, to run agricultural cen- 
ters in these chaotic times, the monasteries 
might be enabled to perform the great 
work that they performed in an earlier 
Christian era. 

All such efforts at reconstruction de- 
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pend on the sense of responsibility of 
American Catholics for their brothers in 
Christ. If we as American Catholics 
want to live the good comfortable life; 
if we insist upon daily luxuries which are 
set before us in advertisments and the 
movies, if we do not give regularly through 
our parishes for those who are dying of 
hunger or cold, it is very possible that 
the crisis will come to a head very shortly. 
If this happens, the values that we hold 
dear as Americans and as Catholics may 
perish in Europe for a long time to come. 
The responsibility is clear because we in 
the United States are the only free group 


of Catholics who are in a position to give 
material aid. 

A cartoon was once printed showing a 
strong American carrying on his back a 
weak, emaciated European. The Ameri- 
can was saying, “He’s no burden, he’s 
my brother.” We have surpluses that 
come to us from God. We are the stew- 
ards of these surpluses and we must use 
them to keep alive those who are in 
danger of dying from want. We must 
take up our brother in Christ, accept care 
of him and say, “He’s no burden, he's 
my brother.’ We must do it now. The 
crisis is now. 


Modern Monks on the March’* 


By Frater Haroip Watson, O.S.B. 


F ever Western Monasticism seemed to 
be flickering out, it was in the gloom 

of the era of Enlightenment at the ap- 
proach of the nineteenth century when 
the French Revolution was conspiring 
with Rationalism and Secularization to 
extinguish not only the Benedictine Order, 
its lustre already dimmed by commendam, 
Jansenism, and triennial superiors, but 
the Church herself. When the searing 
purge of the Revolution had burnt out, 
however, “casting into the fire the branch- 
es of the great Benedictine tree, the old 
trunk hewn down to the ground sent 
forth new shoots full of youth and vigor.” 
Succisa, virescit: cut down, it grows again. 


New BEecInNINGS 
Of the 1500 monasteries that existed 
in 1417, sacrcely thirty survived at the 
fall of Napoleon, yet from 1815 to 1880 
the Order increased from 400 to 2765 
* Reprinted from The Raven Review, St. Bene- 


dict’s Abbey and College, Atchison, Kansas, 
May, 1947. 
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members in 107 monasteries, affirming 
the adage, exilium monachorum, missio 
apostolorum: to exile monks is to send 
out apostles. We sketch here the growth 
of the Black Benedictines from three con- 
gregations (Italian Cassinese, Swiss, Eng- 
lish), intact at the end of the Revolution, 
to the fourteen present ones. The first 
was not directly persecuted until 1860 
and 1866, and the Swiss were fortunate 
in retaining possession of their houses. 
The English, in exile on the continent for 
some two centuries, were driven back to 
their fatherland by the Revolution, finally 
settling at Downside and Ampleforth., 
Although the first re-formation was 
effected in Hungary in 1802 and center- 
ed around Pannhalma, founded in 1001 
by St. Stephen, the glory of the Benedic- 
tine revival belongs especially to King 
Louis I in Bavaria, Boniface Wimmer in 
North America, Gueranger in France, 
the Wolter brothers in Germany, and to 
Pope Leo XIII in general. From 1830 
onward Louis I labored incessantly to re- 
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vive monasticism in Bavaria, reopening 
Metten, Ottobeuron, Sheyern, and An- 
dechs and founding four new monasteries. 
The congregation was restored in 1858 
and specializes in teaching. 


THE SENDING OF APOSTLES 


The spiritual needs of the German im- 
migrants brought Boniface Wimmer and 
his missionary monks from Metten to 
Pennsylvania in 1846, and through the 
generous support of the Bavarian abbeys 
and King Louis the American Cassinese 
Congregation, now the largest of the 
Order with its sixteen abbeys and nearly 
1600 religious, was born three years be- 
fore the Bavarian federation. Emphasis 
was soon placed on educational as well as 
pastoral work, for Archabbot Wimmer 
firmly believed that the primary object 
of Benedictine life is not any particular 
external activity but the perfect Christian 
life according to St. Benedict’s Rule. 

The Bavarian example was followed by 
the Swiss abbeys when in 1853 Einsiedeln 
sent the future Bishop Marty to found 
St. Meinrad’s in Indiana, and Engelberg 
installed monks at Conception, Missouri, 
in 1873. While striving to convert the 
Indians they created several new centers 
and united into the Swiss American Con- 
gregation in 1881. 

Perhaps the most glorious pages in the 
annals of the restoration, however, were 
produced in France by Prosper Gueran- 
ger, called an oracle not only to his monks 
but to the entire Church. Opening the 
Abbey of Solesmes in 1837, he governed 
it and the French Congregation for thirty 
years and by his numerous writings led 
France from the many Gallican liturgies 
back to the Roman one. Gueranger de- 
fended the autonomy of each abbey and 
the life administration of each abbot as 
of the woof of Benedictinism, the essence 
of which he perceived to consist in con- 
templation. Under his impetus histori- 


cal, liturgical, and patristic works were 
edited and Gregorian chant restored. 


Resirtu oF Rericious Art 


The erection of the Congregation of 
Beuron in 1868 by Maurus and Placidus 
Wolter was deliberately modeled on the 
works and ideals of Gueranger, although 
conditions in Germany necessitated its 
undertaking more varied works, especially 
parishes and schools. It is also outstand- 
ing for its distinctive renewal of religious 
art. Despite the Kulturkampf exile of a 
decade, they founded new monasteries 
in four countries, including Maredsous, 
which with Louvain and Zevenkerken be- 
came the Belgian Congregation in 1920. 

Through the help of the Beuronese and 
Maredsous’ Gerard von Caloen the Bene- 
dictines in Brazil, reduced to a dozen 
monks at the fall of the hostile Imperial 
government in 1889, were enabled to re- 
vive and by 1935 to count 198 in nine 
houses. Singeverga, the sole abbey in 
Portugal today because of the turmoil of 
1910-1926, was raised to that dignity on- 
ly in 1938. 

The Cassinese of the Primitive Observ- 
ance, born in 1815 at Subiaco of a desire 
for a stricter rule and formally approved 
in 1871, put new life into the Order in 
Italy and by 1935 embraced six provinces 
(Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, 
England) with 1504 men in thirty-six 
monasteries, including the abbey nullius 
of New Norcia in Western Australia, 
founded in 1846 by the saintly missionary 
bishop, Rudesind Salvado. The two con- 
gregations embracing the monasteries of 
Austria and Bohemia, that of the Im- 
maculate Conception and that of St. 
Joseph, both erected by Leo XIII in 1889, 
were united to form the Austrian Con- 
gregation by Pius XI in 1930, when it had 
thirteen houses and 700 religious. 

Finally, the Congregation of St. Ot- 
tilien, founded in Bavaria in 1884 for 
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foreign mission work, was not formally 
incorporated into the Benedictine Order 
until 1904. At first largely recruited 
from the Beuronese, by 1935 its 1204 
religious were operating from fifteen 
monasteries extending as far as Korea 


and Zanzibar. 


FEDERATION AND COLLEGE 


With the reawakening of a Benedictine 
consciousness came the desire of a closer 
union, especially in things spiritual. No 
one wished this more ardently than Pope 
Leo XIII, before whose pontificate no 
ties had bound the Benedictine congrega- 
tions together. He wove two. With no 
essential change to each abbey’s autono- 
my, in 1893 the pope instituted the 
Federation of Black Benedictines under 
an Abbot Primate, to which office he ap- 
pointed Abbot Hildebrand de Hemptinne 
of Maredsous, and internationalized the 
old Cassinese College of Sant’ Anselmo, 


building new premises for it on the Aven- 
tine Hill, where young monks from all 
congregations now pursue their studies 
in common. 


In the apostolic, educational, and liter- 
ary work of the Church the Benedictines 
of this era have taken a definite lead. 
No less than 140 served in the ranks of 
the hierarchy, headed by Pope Pius VII 
(1800-1823), and in 1935 well over a mil- 
lion and a half souls were receiving the 
spiritual ministrations of monks, for by 
then the Order had grown to 10,356 with 
190 monasteries in 41 countries. With 
due preference to the Opus Dei, besides 
directing 192 large educational institu- 
tions the Benedictines have found time 
to edit 186 periodicals and in the last 
twenty years to publish some 10,000 
volumes, the branches of learning most 
cultivated being Holy Scripture, Patrol- 
ogy, Hagiography, Liturgy, and Sacred 
Music and Art. 
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Tue GLory oF THE GROWTH 


Glorious as this growth appears, it is 
but a means to an eternal end, and indica- 
tion of that virtuous zeal leading to God 
and life everlasting which St. Benedict 
enjoins on those who would seek after 
peace and pursue it. That the Order 
still has a distinctive value in the Church 
and that the Benedictine way of life is 
still highly productive of holiness is evi- 
denced by its vigorous revival and by its 
princes of the Church and lay brothers, 
martyrs, confessors, and virgins who in 
this century and a half have died in the 
odor of sanctity. Besides the numerous 
martyrs, the causes for the beatification 
of twelve Benedictines of this period, in- 
cluding Father Luke Etlin of Conception, 
Missouri, have been begun in either 
Apostolic or diocesan courts. 


Although we have seen how the Order, 
as St. Benedict thirteen centuries before, 
“emerged from a dark century when the 
position and fate of civilization as well 
as of the Church and of civil society was 
in danger of collapse, . . . coming out vic- 
torious through the hostile fortunes of 
time and circumstances” (Pope Pius XII, 
Encyclical, Fulgens Radiatur), who can 
predict the future? Of this much we may 
be certain — that just as the Church by 
her supernatural character and the merits 
of her members’ sufferings in the recent 
war is “capable of moulding a new and 
happier age and with Christian doctrine 
and spirit can build and erect a new so- 
ciety of citizens, peoples and nations,” so 
will St. Benedict’s sons everywhere re- 
cover from the ruins of the war and, 
“supported and vivified by his heavenly 
patronage, go on increasing year by year” 
(tdid.) until the Pax Benedictina of the 
Ecclesia Orans has been consummated in 
the eternal rest of the Ecclesia Tri- 
umphans. 
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St. Mary’s, Walsenburg, Colorado 


By Sister THEopuHiLa Tanoney, O.S.B. 


HEN the proud Spanish Conquista- 

dores of the seventeenth century 
swept through the plains watered by the 
Cucharas River, and turning southward, 
gazed upon the twin crests of the Spanish 
Peaks, their search for the fabulous Qui- 
vira, the city of gold, led them across the 
land which is today the site of Walsen- 
burg, Colorado. 

The romantic story of the Christianiza- 
tion which was accomplished by the soft- 
spoken missionary friars who followed in 
the wake of the dashing Spanish conquer- 
ors through Mexico and California was 
altered in the history of Colorado. Not 
until the late nineteenth century were 
the final chapters in its chronicle of 
Catholicism to be developed. In place 
of the brown-robed followers of St. Fran- 
cis, it was the black-clad daughters of St. 
Benedict who came to bring the good 
tidings of Catholic education and culture 
to the inhabitants of this mountain-rim- 
med region. 

Walsenburg (previously called La Plaza 
de los Leones) was one of the first three 
settlements made in Huerfano County 
in 1866. The town was named after 
Fred Walsen, a pioneer German merchant 
who laid out the present site in 1873. 
Prosperity has increased from the days 
of the early Spanish farmers and Ameri- 
can trappers, until today the surrounding 
territories are substantial producing areas. 
Coal-mining is the second largest industry 
of the region, and gives occupation to a 
large number of the inhabitants of the 
city, which includes several nationalities. 

When the townsite was first establish- 


ed, this area belonged to the Diocese of 
Santa Fe. The ‘“Pikes-Peak-or-Bust” 
era brought a sudden growth of popula- 
tion, and Colorado was erected as a 
Vicariate on August 16, 1868, just one 
year after the state’s admittance to the 
Union. The first Vicar Apostolic of 
Colorado was the Right Rev. Joseph P. 
Machebeuf, whose story is so touchingly 
told in conjunction with that of Arch- 
bishop John B. Lamy of New Mexico, in 
Willa Cather’s novel, Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. One of Bishop Mache- 
beuf’s first contributions to the Walsen- 
burg region was the establishment of the 
parish of Our Lady of the Seven Dolors, 
to provide religious care for the fast-in- 
creasing population of Huerfano County. 
Father Joseph Percevault was the 
first pastor of the new parish. A jacal 
structure which was built to serve as a 
church was used for three years, after 
which it burned to the ground. The 
second church was completed in 1875 
by Father Louis Merles, who became 
pastor in August, 1871. A forward step 
was noted in the erection of a parish resi- 
dence during the same year. Father 
Merles died on September 1, 1876, and 
was succeeded by Father Gabriel Ussel 
on October 14. During the interim, the 
parish was cared for by the Jesuit Fathers 
from Trinidad, thirty miles distant. 
“This church has neither funds nor 
debts,” wrote Father Ussel in the first 
entry of his financial records, dated Octo- 
ber 10, 1876. He undertook to provide 
the Catholics of the town with adequate 
facilities for reception of the sacraments 
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and the instruction proper to them, and 
realizing that a Catholic school was most 
essential to the life of his parish, he set 
about providing living quarters for the 
Sisters who would some day come to con- 
duct the school. In August, 1878, $200 
purchased from August Sporleder the ten- 
room house which was to serve as the 
future convent. 

Hardly had the bargain been concluded 
when unpredictable events interfered 
with Father Ussel’s plans. On August 
24, 1878, a heavy rain fell steadily for 
twelve hours. The Cucharas River flood- 
ed its banks and the church, rectory, and 
Sisters’ house were reduced to ruins. 
Only the Mass vestments were saved. 

With true missionary zeal, however, 
Father Ussel set about the task of finding 
a safer location for the church and of 
getting funds for its erection. The story 
of a heroic soul who faced an apparently 
impossible barrier with the courage which 
God gives His saints is written in the 
pathetic entry in Father Ussel’s account 
book between October 10, 1876, and 
June 19, 1879. It reads: “Income 
$354.75; expenses $412.15"! 

Bishop Machebeuf came to the aid of 
the struggling parish and assisted person- 
ally in the collection of money for the 
church. The first step in the project it- 
self was taken with the purchase of a 
site in the center of the town from Miguel 
Leon on September 3, 1878. The price 
of the lot was $80.00. A year passed 
before the contract was signed, with Ben- 
jamin Arnold in charge of the work. Pro- 
gress was slow because money pledges re- 
mained unfulfilled, and the work came 
to a halt with the dissolution of the con- 
tract on March 8, 1881, apparently be- 
cause of misunderstandings between the 
pastor and the contractor. 

During the following year, Father Ussel 
made a desperate drive for funds, and 
secured a loan which made possible the 
completion of the new church, which was 
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opened for service in the summer of 1882. 
The building accommodated 150 people, 
and cost $4,000. 

Father Ussel’s hope of a parish school 
had not been forgotten, and a notice 
which appeared in the local paper on 
Friday, June 21, 1889, gave evidence that 
the dream was beginning to take shape. 
“The Catholic Church,” the item ran, 
“contemplates the location of an import- 
ant school in Walsenburg in the near 
future.” The realization of this dream 
was to be postponed again, however, as 
the growing population needed and asked 
for more adequate church facilities before 
they would cooperate in the building of a 
school. To meet the demand, a campaign 
was launched in 1892, to raise funds for 
the erection of a brick building which was 
much larger thantheoldone. 1893 found 
the walls and roof structure completed, 
but the panic of that year halted work 
which was resummed several years later, 
so that the building was finished and 
dedicated on July 1, 1900. 

The hard years of self-forgetful labors 
were beginning to tell on Father Ussel’s 
health, and a long illness culminated in 
the death of the Patriarch of Cucharas, 
as he had been lovingly called, on October 
17, 1909. During his last days, he was 
attended constantly by Father Nicholas 
Bertrand and Father Eugene Lefebvre, 
who was to carry on his work as pastor. 
During the three short years of Father 
Lefebvre’s pastorate a parish school was 
erected with money left by Father Ussel, 
but he did not live to see his parish 
children gathered within its walls. 

The dream of the school came true dur- 
ing the pastorate of Father John B. Lici- 
otti, who came to Walsenburg in 1913. 
The Rt. Rev. Nicholas Matz, now bishop 
of the diocese, made a trip to Atchison, 
Kansas, to beg Mother Aloysia Northman 
of the Benedictine community to send 
Sisters for the new school, which was 
fast nearing completion. Because of the 





pressing need for teachers in near-by 
parishes, Mother Aloysia hesitated to 
give Bishop Matz an immediate answer, 
fearing that the hardships of a new mis- 
sion burden would tax the capabilities of 
the community. Not to be refused, how- 
ever, Bishop Matz told Mother Aloysia 
that he would give her a few minutes to 
consider, and quietly went to the chapel, 
where he spent ten minutes in fervent 
prayer that she would give him a favar- 
ablereply. During this time, the Council 
was called, and it was decided that five 
teachers and a housekeeper would be sent 
to begin the new work in the West. 
Bishop Matz’ joy was unbounded. 

The first missionary group arrived in 

Walsenburg on January 3, 1914, after 
the long and comfortless trip over the 
plains of Kansas and Eastern Colorado. 
With Sister Ethelreda Neyer, O.S.B., as 
superior, the first band included Sister 
Mechtilde Stenger, Sister Humiliata Ec- 
cher, Sister Alma Brown, and Sister Adri- 
ana Stallbaumer, and Sister Cunnigund 
Bescher who was the housekeeper. On 
February 28, two more Sisters joined the 
little community, Sister Louise Schneider 
and Sister Elfrida Brennan, who is still 
at Walsenburg. 
‘ No convent quarters were available, so 
the Sisters rented a house opposite the 
school building, where they lived until 
rooms in the school itself were prepared. 
The new convent was completed about 
October 1, and the Sisters were perman- 
ently established in it. 

Opening day brought five hundred 
students to the school, which was to be- 
come known as St. Mary’s. There were 
many surprises, particularly for the 
teachers, whose reminiscences include 
such incidents as are still typical of the 
exuberance of their young charges. Sister 
Adriana tells of her first morning. At re- 
cess time, the sound of the bell was follow- 
ed immediately by a rush for the door, 
with little regard for order or quiet. 


Thinking to forestall the recurrence at 
the noon dismissal, Sister took her place 
in front of the door before bell time. She 
had not reckoned with the children’s in- 
genuity, however, and the departure sig- 
nal found them scrambling out — through 
the windows! 

Grade-school enrollment continued to 
increase each year, until seven years later, 
it reached the high mark in the school’s 
history with 798 students registered. 
The high-school registration brought the 
enrollment total to 831, necessitating the 
enlargement of the building. More space 
was provided by the erection of the west 
wing in 1922, at a cost of $22,000. 
Sister Florence Feeney, who went to 
Walsenburg this same year, relates that 
in the fifth grade she had 80 pupils, in- 
cluding 25 nationalities! The ages rang- 


ed from 10 to 25, and the names from 


Adam and Eve in honor of our first par- 
ents to Liberty, in honor of the statue in 
New York bay. Within ten years, high- 
school enrollment exceeded one hundred, 
and at present the high-school division 
numbers one hundred eighty-two. 

Sister Ethelreda remained as superior 
at Walsenburg for one year, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1915 by Sister Hilda Boos, who 
held that position for a total of seventeen 
years, from 1915 to 1927, and again from 
1929 to 1934. During the two years in- 
tervening, Sister Victorine Knoebber as- 
sumed charge at St. Mary’s. After her 
return to Walsenburg, Sister Hilda re- 
mained there until her death. 

It is difficult to do justice to the good 
work done by Sister Hilda during her 
years at Walsenburg. She had a big 
heart for the poor and helpless, and her 
charity knew no bounds. The discern- 
ing and progressive foresight which char- 
acterized all she did, the untiring energy 
with which she worked, the zealous reli- 
gious spirit which she established among 
the members of the community — all these 
are still evident in the many religious and 
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educational advantages and opportuni- 
ties which are enjoyed by the faculty and 
students at St. Mary’s. 

In 1926, the student body of the school 
had again outgrown its quarters, and 
further expansion was necessary. With 
the approval and encouragement of the 
Rt. Rev. J. Henry Tiehen, who succeeded 
Bishop Matz in 1917, Father Liciotti and 
his faithful parishioners undertook the 
erection of the present high-school build- 
ing, which was completed in 1928 at a 
cost of $95,000. The following year the 
high school was permanently accredited 
by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

During the depression years which fol- 
lowed, it appeared that the parish school 
would have to be given up, because of 
lack of sufficient funds to maintain it. 
But Mother Lucy Dooley, who shared 
Mother Aloysia’s love for the souls of 
children, generously assured Father Lici- 
otti that she would not withdraw the 
teachers from his school in this time of 
dire need, but would permit them to work 
without remuneration of any kind, provid- 
ed the parish supplied them with the 
necessary food and supplies for mainten- 
ance. During these difficult years, every 
cent of Father Liciotti’s hard-earned 
salary went toward the upkeep of the 
school and for the lessening of the debt 
which weighed upon the parish. In spite 
of his many and great worries during the 
black days of extreme financial hardship, 
Father Liciotti was unsparing in his efforts 
to bring spiritual aid to his flock. Many 
times too during his pastorate he was 
called to minister to dying Sisters at the 
convent, and in every case his last holy 
exhortations brought peace and the grace 
of complete resignation to the departing 
soul. 

Following the death of Sister Hilda in 
1934, Sister Theophila Tangney, who 
had come to Walsenburg in August, 1931, 
succeeded her as superior. In August, 
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1937, Sister Ambrose Conway was ap- 
pointed in charge. Sister Ambrose had 
been a faculty member during the year 
1930-31, and held the position of superior 
for six successive years. During her time 
at Walsenburg, Father Liciotti’s health 
forced him to resign and to seek rest in 
another climate. In January, 1942, the 
Rev. Raymond Newell became pastor at 
St. Mary’s, where he had been assistant 
since 1937. Father Newell’s pastorate 
was cut short by his death resulting from 
injuries in a car accident on March 5, 
1944, as he was returning from an errand 
of mercy to Pueblo. 

The administration of the parish was as- 
signed to the Rev. Howard Delaney for 
the next year, after which he was appoint- 
ed pastor. Father Delaney’s pastorate 
has been one of progress, including a num- 
ber of improvements on the physical plant 
and in the enlargement of the school 
curriculum. 

Sister Constance Shaughnessy succeed- 
ed Sister Ambrose in August, 1943, but 
was forced to leave in May, 1945, because 
of poor health. Sister Margaret Gillen, 
then senior faculty member, supervised 
the closing of school activities and took 
charge during the summer months until 
the arrival of Sister Arsenia Oenbring, 
who was superior from July, 1945, until 
June, 1946. The Rev. W. D. McCarthy 
came to Walsenburg as assistant that 
same summer, and was appointed super- 
intendent of St. Mary’s. During his one- 
year tenure of office, Father McCarthy 
encouraged a number of progressive edu- 
cational trends, and adopted a new system 
of records in the high school. 

In July, 1946, Sister Theophila Tang- 
ney returned to Walsenburg as superior 
and principal, which position she still 
holds. Father Delaney is at present 
assisted by Father Lucian Lareau, Father 
Clement Wozniak, and Father Gerald 
Litjens, who teach religion in both the 
grades and high school. 
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St. Mary’s school has contributed much 
to the cultural and religious progress of 
the Walsenburg community. Fully equip- 
ped and accredited, the high school offers 
a standard curriculum of studies, with 
the program augmented by the school 
orchestra, an extensive program of athle- 
tics, and the monthly student publica- 
tion, The Paladin. The latest improve- 
ment was the installation and opening of 
the home economics department in Sep- 
tember, 1946, under the supervision of 
Sister Virginia Kuckelman. 

One of the most important features of 
the Walsenburg convent is the infirmary 
addition which was built in 1922 by the 
Atchison community, for the use of mem- 
bers whose health would be benefited by 
the advantages of the dry climate and 
the rest afforded in such a retreat. 
Walsenburg is situated at an altitude of 
6,400 feet above sea level, and is sur- 
rounded by mountains. This makes it 
an ideal place for the recovery of health. 
Seven infirmary rooms and spacious sun 
porches on the south and east sides of the 
building provide ample space for those 
who need fresh air and mountain sun- 
shine. A Sister infirmarian is on duty at 
all times to care for ill and convalescent 
Sisters. 

Of the six hundred graduates of St. 
Mary’s High School, a number have been 
called to the religious life. Eight are now 
members of the Benedictine Order at 
Atchison, Kansas. They are: Sister 
Camilla Mazzone, Sister Winifred Corn- 
wall, Sister Esther Dominguez, Sister 


Mary Daniel Barros, Sister Mary James 
Hriber, Sister Fides Medina, and Sis- 
ter Emmanuela and Sister Pedra Gar- 
cia. Two of their sisters, Alice and Mar- 
garet Garcia, became Sisters of Mercy, 
and are known as Sister Gertrude and 
Sister Carmen, and another sister is Sis- 
ter DeChantal of the Benedictine com- 
munity of Yankton, S:Dak. Julia Tru- 
jillo of Walsenburg is at present a pos- 
tulant in the novitiate at Mount St. 
Scholastica. 

Vocations to the priesthood have been 
followed by Augustus Duran and James 
Friel. The former, an Augustinian, was 
ordained in Rome in 1925, and is at pre- 
sent stationed in Mexico City. The son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Friel of Del 
Carbon, Colorado, James was graduated 
from St. Mary’s High School in 1943, and 
after two years at Regis College, Denver, 
entered St. Thomas Seminary in 1946 to 
prepare for ordination as a priest for the 
Diocese of Pueblo. 

A thousand miles separate Walsen- 
burg from Atchison, but the Benedictine 
spirit which pervades the mission com- 
munity closely unites it with the mother- 
house through the daily Mass in the con- 
vent chapel and the recitation of the 
Divine Office in common each day. The 
generosity of the first missionaries is car- 
ried on today, with the presence of Sis- 
ter Elfrida, who has been at Walsenburg 
since its beginning, and Sister Charlotte, 
who has spent twenty-five years there, 
serving as an inspiration to the new- 
comers. 


“It is essential in the Benedictine way of life that while engaged in manual or in- 
tellectual pursuits, all should strive continually to lift their hearts to Christ having 
that as their chief concern, and to burn with perfect love of Him.” — Pius XII in his 
Encyclical celebrating the Fourteenth Centenary of the Death of St. Benedict, Fulgens 
Radiatur, March 21, 1947. 
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? ND a hymn being said they went 

out unto Mount Olivet.” Thus St. 
Matthew ends the narration of the Last 
Supper. It was the end of the Old Law; 
with the offering of this, the first Mass, 
the Old Dispensation had reached its cul- 
mination and had just been perfected in 
the New. How fitting that this First 
Mass, in which Christ gave Himself to 
men, should have ended with a hymn. 
The hymn ending the ritual was not new; 
it was merely one of the prescribed cere- 
monies for the Pasch. Christ intoned 
the first song in the Church which was 
taken up and has echoed through the 
world ever since. 

The New Dispensation was a perfect- 
ing of the Law of Moses, and we find the 
early Christians carrying many of the 
customs of the synagogue over into the 
new liturgy. St. Paul exhorts them to 
“Teach and admonish one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual can- 
ticles.” The break, then, was not so ab- 
rupt except in the actual Sacrifice of the 
Mass. The early Christians, coming to- 
gether for the celebration of the Eucharist, 
chanted psalms and canticles from the 
Bible, and from these inspired words, 
song, which is natural to man, burst forth. 
True love moves speech to melody, and 
melodies, born of words filled with mean- 
ing, gave us our first Christian music. 

Today the Catholic Church, the mother 
of the arts, can hardly take pleasure in 
some of her progeny. Everywhere one 
hears music and sees architecture and art 
that have neither beauty of form nor 
sanctity of content. The Church has al- 
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Love's Way of Worship 


By Rev. AnsetM Liewe .tyn, O.S.B. 








ways fostered the arts, taking what is 
natural to man, elevating and perfecting 
it. But very often her members, blinded 
by subjectivism, lose sight of the real 
aims and purposes of religious art. 

One may ask, why art at all? There is 
no real need for huge churches with all 
the decorations, stained-glass windows, 
ornamental altars, and numerous statues. 
The liturgy can be and has been perfect- 
ly carried out on a kitchen table, and 
a small hut or cellar has served as a 
church. But that is not man’s usual 
way of doing. Man wishes to honor 
God with the best of the material world. 
Even the pagan offers his choicest fruits. 
Man is so bound by his physical surround- 
ings that in order to raise himself from 
them he speaks in symbols, and it is then 
that art comes to his aid. True liturgical 
art is that which gives glory to God and 
lifts man nearer to his Creator. 

Music, the queen of liturgical arts, is 
perhaps the queen of all the arts, since 
it possesses the elements found in all 
others. From the very beginning, man 
has raised his voice in song. Music has 
long been used to unite men in a common 
effort as instanced in the song of the 
slave, the soldiers marching to war, the 
sailor’s chantey, the Indian and native 
tribal song. What then is more natural 
than for men to join in common worship 
of God by the use of music? 

Music that is intended for worship 
must have certain'marks. Pius X in his 
Motu Proprio declares: “Sacred music 
ought to possess, in the highest degree, 
the qualities proper to the liturgy, and 
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particularly sanctity and correctness of 
form, from which will arise its other 
characteristic of universality.” A distinc- 
tion should be made between sacred and 
liturgical music. The former uses sacred 
words but does not necessarily conform 
to any definite rules excepting those of 
good music. The latter, essentially chor- 
al, and limited in text and form, is de- 
signed for the one purpose of forming an 
integral part of the official worship of the 
Church. True liturgical music is great 
choral art because it fulfills the principles 
of good art and gives a fuller expression 
and animation to the text. It demands 
objective truth, not sentimentalism which 
is subjective and chaotic in its joys and 
sorrows. It is more than a mere orna- 
ment, and permits one to participate 
more intimately and fully in the lauda- 
tory and sacrificial liturgy. All these 
qualities are found preeminently in Gre- 
gorian Chant. 

Too often articles on Gregorian Chant 
are written in an apologetic manner, 
as if this music were something of which 
to be ashamed. These writers describe 
the beauty of the chant, its unworldliness, 
its unemotional ethereal characteristics, 
and soon. They would seem to want us 
to look upon chant as something old and 
worn, something fragile and therefore to 
be respected because of its age. They do 
Gregorian Chant a great injustice. True 
art needs nochampion. It can and must 
be its own justification, and all the beauti- 
ful words written in its defense are wasted. 
For those who hear the beauty need not 
be told of it, and those who do not hear 
it can not be won over by words. Music 
is a dynamic art and must be participated 
in to be fully known. 

Gregorian Chant, developing side by 
side with the liturgy, had an intimate 
connection with it. Chant was born of 
the Apostolic Age and partook of the Age 
of Faith. It is both music and prayer. 
To many of us, who think of art in terms 


of evolution, chant is something to be re- 
vered as a precious museum piece. We 
forget that all art is a reflection of the 
culture in which it was born, and that 
any other form would have been totally 
out of place in that culture. Other forms 
besides chant surely must have been cre- 
ated, but their weakness is shown by 
their non-survival. Music is unique 
among the arts in that each time a com- 
position is played or sung it is a re-crea- 
tion of that piece. Music never grows 
old so long as we try to interpret it in 
the style in which it was created. Gre- 
gorian Chant is as much alive today as it 
was in the days of its creation. We do 
not say the rubrics of the Mass are out- 
dated. Then why should we say that 
this music, which grew with the Mass as 
its accompaniment, is outdated? In 
Gregorian Chant we have an objective 
ideal, one that is dictated by the form, 
style, and content of the art. True, the 
individual may perhaps have to give up 
some of his private devotions and subject 
his will to that of the Mystical Body 
which in majestic unison sings the praise, 
petition, thanksgiving, and satisfaction 
to “Our God.” Gregorian Chant, as all 
the art of music, is a social art. 

Our Holy Father Benedict knew no 
other religious music besides chant, and 
it is to St. Gregory the Great, his spiritual 
son and biographer, that we owe much 
of its early organization. The monastery 
is the true picture of the perfect society. 
Within it are all the means necessary for 
the fulfilling of its aims and purposes. 
The watchword of the monastery is 
“Peace,” and that is only found when 
the admonition of St. Benedict is heeded: 
“Let nothing be preferred to the work of 
God,” that is, the Divine Office. He 
emphasizes its importance by devoting 
thirteen chapters of his Rule to its or- 
ganization and regulation. Truly the 
daily recitation of the office is the monk’s 
most important duty, and Our Holy 
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Father wishes all to realize the presence 
of God and of the angels during it. Quot- 
ing the prophet, “Sing ye wisely,” and 
“I will sing praise to Thee in the sight 
of the angels,” he goes on to admonish 
us: “. .. let us so stand to sing, that our 
mind may be in harmony with our voice.” 
The Abbot or superior is the spiritual 
father of the monastery. He holds the 
place of Christ and as such is president 
of the monastic choir. The individual 
monk subjects himself with his own per- 
sonal tastes to the good of the choir when 
he joins with the monastic family sur- 
rounding the altar in one united voice to 
praise God in the Divine Office or the 
daily conventual Mass. Here there is 
no place for individualism, for unity of 
song is found only in self-sacrifice. Nor 
is non-participation proper, for then one 
separates himself from the family and 
cuts himself off from its common prayer. 

Each Benedictine monastery and con- 
vent is an individual unit and as such 
must express itself and its spirit in its 
works. If the chief interests of the com- 
munity are in things secular, then it loses 
its distinctive Benedictine quality. Edu- 
cation is the chief work of religious com- 
munities in America. The Benedictine 
ideal should be to give even more than 
Catholic educators demand. Benedic- 
tine education is based on the family 
ideal — the family joined together not 
only in the classroom and at recrea- 
tion, but in the first place around God’s 
altar in a common bond of Christian love. 
What more fitting means is there for this 
end than the best of liturgical music, 
Gregorian Chant? And for the indivi- 
dual monk or nun, joined with the com- 
munity at the altar in united praise of 
God seven times a day, the chant offers 
a fitting preparation for carrying the 
spirit of charity and sacrifice into his or 
her daily work. 


Some Problems and 


Trends in Education’ 
By Reais Louise Boye, Px.D. 


HE manifold problems confronting 
education today parallel the multi- 
plicity of crises besetting the world. It 
is an age of turmoil, rather than the hoped- 
for peace after war. As in other spheres, 
the uncertainties of life cast their pall 
over education of a youth which the 
present teaching generation hopes will 
not face the terror of the atom bomb. 

In spite of these conflicts Catholic edu- 
cation can remain confident and hopeful, 
rejoicing, so to speak, in that its teaching 
is ever conscious of leading youth to that 
end for which man was created — to know, 
love, and serve God — and of instilling 
in pupils “what profiteth a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his soul?” 

Steadfast though he sees his goal, the 
child’s approaches must be made by liv- 
ing and competing in a world of fellow 
human beings. What questions must 
education have solved to equip him with 
his best map en route? 

In the secular field the morale of teach- 
ers has never been lower. Who, prior to 
this scholastic year, had ever heard or 
thought of teachers striking? Members 
of a noble profession dedicated to educat- 
ing youth revolted. Aside from arguing 
the right and wrong, the impact was 
stupendous; and the results, rather satis- 
factory. The public was led to an 
awareness of supplying a wage com- 


* This article was first presented as the main 
address at a High-School Journalism Conference, 
held at Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kansas, June 21, 1947. 
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mensurate with the education required 
and the environmental and professional 
demands made of the teaching profession. 

Catholic education has never had to 
meet this dilemma, but constantly faces 
the necessity of recruiting to maintain the 
number of religious necessary to man the 
Catholic classroom. Any lowering of 
public respect for the teaching profession 
might be reflected in some manner in ob- 
taining postulants. But, although that 
possibility might be remote, the lessening 
of the numbers of Catholic teachers in the 
public classroom is a reality. 

While teachers’ salaries are not the 
paramount problem in Catholic educa- 
tion that they are in public education be- 
cause of the religious teachers, there will 
have to be an increase in the amount that 
lay teachers in Catholic institutions re- 
ceive in order for them to maintain the 
same professional standards of living as 
teachers in public schools and non-sec- 
tarian colleges and also for the Catholic 
institution to preserve the respect of 
other educators in this matter. 

In passing, most of us are familiar with 
the English system, which provides sala- 
ries to Catholic teaching Sisters. The new 
bill, going into effect in September, 1947, 
however, has caused anxiety in Catholic 
circles because of its minimum educa- 
tional requirements of all teachers. Al- 
though what is considered here as a more 
private school was formerly free of British 
government inspection, and hence the 
“happy hunting ground” of all older or 
non-degree teaching Sisters, the present 
bill eliminates them from the classroom. 

Certainly, it is more fortuitous for both 
secular and Catholic education if the 
teaching profession loses none of its select 
personnel and attracts the more intel- 
ligent and outstanding young men and 
women who are now shunning this career. 

Money, unfortunately, is a big condi- 
tioner of education in the United States. 
From the standpoint of the plant neces- 


sary for progress, the costs are growing 
more tremendous. Under such condi- 
tions how can Catholic and even public 
schools in many areas retard the complete 
obsolescence of their buildings and equip- 
ment? What few can compete with the 
Sacred Heart elementary school opened 
last January 20 in Pittsburgh? One 
thousand pupils there study in air-condi- 
tioned classrooms sterilized by ultra- 
violet rays and write on green glass chalk 
boards designed to relieve eye strain. 

This institution, however, is even more 
unique — atop the two-story building is 
a penthouse convent, a unit comprising 
a chapel embellished with jewelled glass 
and polychrome and fifty rooms of living 
quarters for the Sisters. The rooms, all 
outside, open on a long promenade which 
has a covered porch for bad weather. 

Since some may not have heard of this 
“‘miracle of rare device,” here are a few 
more details. Students hang their wraps 
in individual steel lockers, ventilated to 
keep clothes dry. Specially constructed 
windows prevent air from blowing direct- 
ly on the children. Health records for 
three months show no colds and not one 
case of measles despite a general outbreak 
in the city. All the rooms are lighted 
fluorescently, except the huge cafeteria 
with its scarlet tables and chairs of 
plastic and aluminum. 

Further innovations! The slate roof on 
the 250-foot structure is equipped with 
rubber-sheathed electric cables, which at 
the touch of a button control, heat to 130 
degrees, melting any ice or snow. The 
total cost, you ask? $700,000. 

Many of our most capable students do 
not proceed beyond high school. Scho- 
larships, it is true, seem fairly plentiful, 
but they are still too scarce to cover the 
demand of deserving and superior pupils. 
Particularly is this the case the further 
one advances along the educational level. 

In regard to the tuition problem for 
bright students unable to pay, President 
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Conant of Harvard has advocated a series 
of government scholarships be provided 
annually for these high-school graduates. 
‘Any such plan would be one of the best 
investments the government could make, 
according to Doctor Conant, and redound 
to the advantage of the nation. Private 
endowment no longer adequately provides 
the essential scholarship funds for these 
superior students. 

Private institutions, both high school 
and college, have long looked to their 
alumni for substantial assistance. In 
varying degrees has this answered imme- 
diate needs. From the layman’s stand- 
point, Catholic institutions have often 
been too reticent concerning their operat- 
ing expenses, and the alumnus supposes 
a rosy existence financially behind the 
school. If some general financial report 
concerning receipts and expenses, daring 
though this procedure might be in some 
instances, were presented to the alumni, 
support might be much greater. Cer- 
tainly, the recent move toward building 
alumni spirit before departure from the 
alma mater is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

At present drives are being conducted 
among the alumni of some of the oldest 
colleges over the country. Smith is seek- 
ing an anniversary fund of $7,500,000; 
Radcliffe, $400,000; Wake Forest, $600,- 
coo. Although various devices are in- 
augurated, some have successfully ven- 
tured the founder plan of $100, payable 
over a two-year period. 

More unprecedented, however, in the 
fund-raising projects is the case of Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, which calls atten- 
tion to the role of the private secondary 
school. Five million is sought through 
public support to increase faculty salaries, 
add scholarships, and prevent tuition 
from going still higher. Resistance to 
this latter is strong everywhere. The 
fund-raising drive extends over the coun- 
try, with regional chairmen reaching all 
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major cities and even small communities. 

Similarly, the Jesuits are opening a new 
university with a freshman enrollment of 
goo in September through an appeal to 
the community for funds. Throughout 
Connecticut they are obtaining support 
for the establishment of Fairfield Uni- 
versity. No more illustrious example of a 
university supported by individual con- 
tributions can be found than the Catholic 
University of America. In the non-sec- 
tarian field President Karl Compton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has appealed for $28,000,000 from indi- 
viduals and industries to continue the 
college adequately with a 70 per cent in- 
crease in enrollment still functioning on a 
$3,500,000 endowment. On the secon- 
dary level many parishes are furnishing 
funds for the tuition of their Catholic 
students. The question to be asked is 
with just how many private institutions 
can such a public appeal be successful? 
Undoubtedly, there must be a surfeiting 
limit. 

As much controversy exists in another 
phase of education also — the curriculum. 
Harvard has published its famous report; 
Yale followed. Resultant from the find- 
ings of the university committee, religion 
has been inserted in the Yale curricular 
requirements. 

Published this spring, ““The Relation 
of Religion to Public Education,” the 
challenging and provocative report of the 
committee of nationally known educators 
appointed in 1944 by the American 
Council on Education, calls upon schools 
and colleges to give more curricular recog- 
nition to the place of religion in the spiri- 
tual and cultural life of the American 
people. Furthermore, the report de- 
velops principles for its inclusion. In 
avoiding any mention of religion, the 
public schools have been remiss, contend 
these educators, who are heads of educa- 
tional institutions and representatives of 
the major religious groups in America. 





Social studies projects should involve ob- 
servation, interview, and research, thus 
granting first-hand contact. The litera- 
ture program should include the study of 
religious classics. 

Religion, the report asserts, is insepar- 
ably bound up with culture as a whole. 
In excluding religion, it was thus relegat- 
ed to a position of unimportance in the 
minds of youth. Sectarian indoctrina- 
tion does not necessarily follow this atten- 
tion to religious knowledge, the report 
further explains. 

Another noteworthy example might be 
mentioned, too. A Protestant professor 
of Goucher College, sitting on the accredit- 
ing board for a Catholic college, insisted 
that religion in the Catholic institution 
be required of even Protestant and Jew- 
ish students. 

Again on the college level is another 
instance. The University of Bridgeport 
faculty committee on the curriculum 
recommended a department of religion. 
The president of the new university de- 
clared, “Development of this religious 
nature will help us spiritually, morally, 
and even materially in our plans to make 
the University of Bridgeport a truly great 
university.” 

On the elementary and _ high-school 
level, primarily two systems of provid- 
ing religious education are being adopted 
— the “released time”’ for instruction out- 
side the school and the period within the 
school hours when ministers of various 
denominations instruct their own. 

A case to watch in regard to the in- 
school system is before the Supreme 
Court. A mother in Champaign, Illinois, 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum, the wife of a 
University of Illinois professor, who styles 
herself as a “rationalist or atheist,” con- 
tests the constitutionality of religious 
teaching in the public schools. Her 
children, she says, who cannot attend 
such groups, are the butt of embarrassing 
remarks on the part of other children and 


that the principle of religious freedom, 
therefore, is violated. 

This is the background. In Champaign 
the religious classes are sponsored by the 
nonsectarian Council of Religious Educa- 
tion on which Jewish, Catholic, and Pro- 
testant faiths are represented. Partici- 
pation by pupils is voluntary, requiring 
the written consent of their parents. The 
decision in this case will carry portent for 
the development of curricular opportunity 
for religion in the public schools. 

Concomitant with this interest in, and 
appreciation of, religion in non-sectarian 
circles is the improvement of the subject 
as taught in Catholic schools. Whereas 
previously any Sister was shunted into 
teaching a class in religion, now a person 
as qualified in this field as the one in 
Latin or science makes the subject more 
vital and stimulating to students. Small 
wonder that heretofore so many of our 
Catholic school graduates could answer 
so few questions inevitably met as a part 
of life. Recently, one university granted 
four Sisters the doctorate in theology. 

“Be not the first by whom the new 
is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old 
aside” is a safe rule in regard to this ture 
moil in the curriculum. Subjects and 
content are changing swiftly, and not al- 
ways advantageously. Even the old-line 
colleges are lowering language require- 
ments because students are unable to ob- 
tain three years of Latin or three years of 
a single modern language in schools of an 
enrollment as large as 2,000. Exeter 
faculty reorganized the curriculum for 
the coming year to require for graduation 
only three years of any foreign language, 
whereas two years of an ancient and three 
years of a modern foreign language had 
been demanded. Amazingly, the stu- 
dents protested through their newspaper 
this dismissal of Latin and Greek! 

How many can speak a foreign lan- 
guage? Even though English is the uni- 
versal language, understanding among 
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the people can be fostered when persons 
meet with some rapport for each other’s 
language. Such an instance is almost 
certain to occur in the life of each indi- 
vidual today. All schools fail in this 
regard. 

Since the advent of Dewey’s philosophy, 
the curriculum has been harnessed to 
practicality. Speaking this May to over 
100 authorities in secondary education, 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, director of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
asserted that the present courses are ob- 
solete and urged that the school measure 
all youth from the standpoint of their 
individual assets and then so guide them 
that they will develop into productive 
citizens capable of participating in our 
democratic society. The duty of the 
schools is to provide youth with a realistic 
sense of values which will prepare them, 
continues Doctor Prosser, for life and a 
job. 

The goal of such teaching is obvious— 
the development of human machines 
rather than thinkers. The deficiency is 
readily discernable — “not by bread 
alone does man live.” 

Thus is the diversity of the two trends— 
practical and spiritual. 

In two phases of the curriculum Cath- 
olic education has been weak — in home 
economics and physical education. Where 
the girl used to be trained at home in the 
former, such is rarely the case today. 
Every girl needs to know the fundamen- 
tals of cooking and entertaining gained 
through such a course. Far more, 
through such knowledge might the home 
again become inviting rather than youth 
and the family succumb to seeking 
pleasure only outside its domain. As re- 
gards physical education, many Catholic 
high schools have no physical education 
teacher, much less a gymnasium. An out- 
let for youth’s energy and the acquisition 
of skill at wholesome, healthy pastimes 
should be provided. Too often the Cath- 
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olic school graduate is handicapped be- 
cause of this failure. 

A comparatively new field of specializa- 
tion is guidance or counselling. Unfor- 
tunately, in the public high school the job 
sometimes falls to an inexperienced, un- 
trained teacher, but, more alarmingly, the 
counsellor occasionally is an atheist or 
an agnostic. Contrarywise was this case. 
An assistant principal interviewed a boy 
by the name of Pat Dougherty, reporting 
to him tardy one December 8. “Tardy 
because you were at church this morning?” 
he asked. ‘No, sir,” replied Pat. “Have 
you been to church” was his next question. 
“No, sir,” again answered Pat. ‘Well, 
you take yourself up to Holy Comforter 
for the next Mass and report to me on 
your return.” 

Youth needs guidance from kindergar- 
ten through college. Their problems are 
BIG. Joan, age 15, a first honor student, 
confesses she wants to be a teacher, but 
has been discouraged. Jean, age 18, 
wants to know whether she should rent a 
pink or green dress for the prom — yes, 
in this modern era department stores are 
renting dresses at $5.00 per evening. Mis- 
steps at this teen-age are heartbreaking 
tragedies. 

The field of guidance, aside from the 
spiritual, has been neglected by Catholic 
education until the past several years. 
It is an accepted fact that the public 
schools in the District of Columbia and 
in other cities get the cast-off of the Cath- 
olic high schools. Instead of helping and 
working with him, he is dismissed and 
sent to the public school, where it has 
been my experience to hear this, ‘Father 
Parker told me to get into your course. 
You’d be the teacher for me.” Or, “See 
that Fred goes to Mass on Sunday. I 
don’t think he was very regular while he 
was with us.” Or from a teacher in the 
building, “Philip is a Catholic. Find 
out what’s the matter with him.” Plain- 
ly, he didn’t belong where he was. Today 
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he is a successful graduate of the Priory, 
the Benedictine high school in Wash- 
ington. 

Skilled in giving interest and aptitude 
tests, a counsellor, human in her relation- 
ships, with a wholesome philosophy, an 
attractive personality, and a sense of 
humor, should be a part of the faculty of 
every high school. 

Not far afield, in both public and Cath- 
olic education should be some provision 
to educate for marriage. Here is a pro- 
blem to which the speaker offers no solu- 
tion. The failure in marriage is univer- 
sal; the failure in Catholic marriage is 
alarming. One suggestion might be apro- 
pos — in the many career conference days 
and series of talks on various careers, 
some of those invited should be successful 
mothers, proud of, and satisfied with, 
their life of homemaking. Inclusion of a 
“glamour” mother is scarcely ever made 
by the schools. Often co-recreation of 
high-school boys and girls is not sponsored 
by Catholic schools. Although there is 
no such problem at Mount St. Scholasti- 
ca, one instance elsewhere can be cited 
where two Catholic schools, one for boys 
and one for girls within a block, scheduled 
different lunch and dismissal hours to 
prevent any familiarity from developing. 

To tackle now a conflageration of woes 
— the teaching load. In the better pub- 
lic education systems, high-school teach- 
ers are assigned four classes, with a 
maximum of five. Recommended by the 
National Education Association is a 
maximum class size of 25-30 pupils, with 
teachers dealing with no more than five 
classes per day. Considering the clerical 
and the extra-curricular work attached to 
teaching, a teacher can handle effectively 
on the secondary level no more than five 
classes daily. With this program there 
is scant time for a chat with individual 
pupils. With more there is inevitably a 
physical slack, shown in a lessening of 
enthusiasm and vitality in spite of the 


teacher’s idealism. 

Strong enough urging cannot be given 
to those who are in a position now, or will 
be superiors years hence, to give novices 
at least a bachelor’s degree before starting 
them on their teaching career. It is not 
fair to the child, the parents, or the Sister 
for her not to have met or surpassed the 
minimum public education requirements 
of the region where she is teaching. Al- 
though an estimated 125,000 substandard 
teachers have been employed in all parts 
of the land, it is to be hoped that the 
acute teacher shortage will be alleviated 
in twenty years although indications are 
far from optimistic. 

In general, the latter problem will be 
somewhat taken care of by the final and 
most important point to be discussed 
here. To a careerist, secondary only to 
his moral training (for us who appreciate 
the value of religious instruction), is the 
accreditation of the school. The speaker 
cannot emphasize forcefully enough the 
paramount necessity of mon-sectarian 
accreditation on both the high-school and 
college levels. Although the public schools 
in major educational systems have met 
the standards and passed “‘inspection”’ of 
the accrediting agencies, Catholic schools 
have been slower to secure this recogni- 
tion. No statement can mean more in 
the world than “my high school is accre- 
dited by the North Central,” or “my 
college is accredited by the American 
Association of Universities.” Barriers 
are removed, and the graduate can tread 
with firm and successful step, particularly 
in educational circles. In many places, 
the District of Columbia for example, 
graduates of non-A.A.U. accredited col- 
leges are not eligible to take the qualify- 
ing examinations for teachers. 

Where suspicion of the “behind-con- 
vent-walls” background existed, respect 
is immediately substituted on mention of 
this accreditation. In almost the same 
esteem is Phi Beta Kappa regarded in the 
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secular world. No other credentials the 
graduate presents will carry the same 
weight. 

Regrettably today, graduates of ap- 
proximately only 12 Catholic girls’ col- 
leges in the United States have the ad- 
vantage of A.A.U. accreditation. To all 
others membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women is barred, a 
powerful association of college graduates 
that could profit by the enlightenment of 
Catholic college women. Agreed, your 
hindrances to such accreditation might 
seem insurmountable; but, appreciating 
the magnitude of its worth, you will strive 
on toward that goal. 

Two organizations might be commend- 
ed to your attention on the high-school 
level — the National Honor Society and 
Quill and Scroll, the national honor society 
for high school journalism. Regardless 
of whether you have the parallel Catholic 
organizations functioning in your school, 
give your students also the advantages of 
these two non-sectarian memberships. 
You cannot conceive how far the careerist 
can progress on such opportunities. Con- 
tacts, social and business, often material- 
ize from such a common basis among 
people. The secular world understands 
and respects such marks of achievement. 

Other problems too intricate and numer- 
ous for the scope of this presentation exist. 
One such in the foreground in many sec- 
tors is racial segregation. Another — 
how will universal military training be 
decided? How can education be adapted 
to fit the needs of our aging population? 
New York University is giving a course 
in the theory and practice of old-age coun- 
selling, re-education, and rehabilitation. 
Prior to the war, Denmark offéred a con- 
tinuing vacation program of two-week 
courses in the humanities for adults. 
Statistics proved such courses made 


farmers better farmers than had they fol- 
lowed a strictly utilitarian program. 
Likewise, the in-service educational 
program is due for more action. Com- 
paratively recent in development is the 


cooperation of various orders within a’ 


geographical area in this phase of educa- 
tion, often too, in conjunction with the 
local public education. 

This latter procedure is an excellent 
public relations contribution for the 
Catholic Church. Many public-school 
teachers have had no previous contacts 
with priests, Brothers, and Sisters or no 
knowledge of the type of instruction avail- 
able in Catholic schools. To see these 
religious attending meetings and conven- 
tions, alert as are public-school teachers 
for current ideas, is an eloquent awaken- 
ing for the secular profession. The publi- 
city program of every school is expand- 
ing — Catholic action would include in- 
forming local papers through a student 
reporter of worthwhile events taking 
place in the school. 

In secular education there is much the 
Catholic teacher can do in the classroom 
towards erasing prejudices, answering 
questions, and, above all, setting an 
example of Christian action. To illustrate 
with one case. Johnny last year was 
hanging around seemingly for some pur- 
pose not immediately evident. Scratch- 
ing several surfaces for the clue uncovered 
the problem. Johnny was interested in 
the priesthood — today he is happy in a 
seminary. 

Though both Catholic and public edu- 
cation must struggle through innumerable 
difficulties, you as Catholic educators can 
exult in the fact that you are giving stu- 
dents the greatest of knowledge, the key 
to peace of mind in the midst of life’s 
vortex — knowledge of God and His love 
for man. 
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Notes on Benedictine Education 


By Sister ILpEpHONsE Nuxo tt, O.S.B. 


NY student of history who becomes 

aware of the tremendous influence 
of the monks on education, especially 
from the sixth to the twelfth centuries, 
and who agrees with Newman in calling 
them the “Benedictine Centuries,” na- 
turally asks: ““How did they do it? What 
were the aims and objectives, the organi- 
zations, the subject matter, and the cur- 
riculum in general? And from what source 
did they get their ideas regarding educa- 
tion?” The answer is: From St. Bene- 
dict and Cassiodorus. 

That St. Benedict himself favored 
studies cannot be doubted. He was pre- 
paring himself by the pursuit of the liberal 
arts for a higher civil-service career when 
he received the call to a spiritual life. 
He did not flee from school because he 
hated to acquire knowledge, but because 
that knowledge could not be obtained 
without risk to his eternal salvation. 
There was in his mind a clear, definite 
principle, a principle preached and incul- 
cated by the greatest teacher of all ages, 
Jesus Christ Himself: ““What doth it pro- 
fit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
suffer the loss of his soul.” This, too, 
was the guiding principle which directed 
Benedict in the selection of his disciples. 
He asked but one thing: Do they truly 
seek God? Whatever work they do, 
their aim must be: “That in all things 
God may be glorified.” Provided they 
sought this there was no task that they 
might not undertake. He devoted a 
whole chapter of his Rule (C.57) to the 
artists and craftsmen of the monastery, 
ordaining that they should “ply their 
trade” if the abbot permit. 


From this chapter, and from the one 
entitled “Of the sons of the nobles or of 
the poor who are offered to God” com- 
mentators find proof of the existence of 
Benedictine schools. Others claim that 
the germ of the glorious educational his- 
tory of the Order was contained in the 
requirement of the Rule which enjoins 
monks to devote daily three hours to 
reading, and to peruse entire books dur- 
ing Lent. 

It is certain that St. Benedict was 
known in Rome as a learned man and as 
a good and practical teacher. In an age 
when the Roman legal mind was at its 
best in producing codes of laws — Justi- 
nian was emperor — Benedict wrote a 
code for monks. Pope Hormisdas was 
preparing a new codification of canon 
law. Dionysius, the Abbot in Sicily, who 
was translating the Greek Councils for 
the Holy Father, was well acquainted 
with the work of Benedict. There was 
no canon law particularly applicable to 
the monastic life, and internal and ex- 
ternal evidence indicates that the Pope 
called upon Benedict to write the Rule 
that would serve this purpose. The very 
character of the Rule and its literary 
standard, which compares favorably with 
the coritemporary Law of Theodoric the 
Great and the Codex Fustinianus, shows 
the mental excellency of St. Benedict. 
That he was known as a teacher is evi- 
dent from St. Gregory’s statement that 
noblemen brought their sons to him to be 
educated. We gather from the thirtieth 
chapter of his Rule that very early a 
regular school for boys and young men 
was conducted in the monastery. Chap- 
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ters thirty-seven and sixty-three also legis- 
late regarding matters pertaining to 
boys — their food, care, and discipline. 

The Rule tells us also what his educa- 
tional psychology was. In the first place, 
he desires the relationship of father and 
son to prevail between master and disciple. 
Then he insists upon the recognition of 
the person’s individuality — the very 
thing most of our modern guidance clinics 
are attempting todo. He knew the vast 
difference in native ability, in understand- 
ing, and in will power; diversities of char- 
acter, of preferences regarding intellec- 
tual and manual labor, and he provided 
for them all by the Rule. Good psychol- 
ogy is manifest in the legislation regard- 
ing prayer: “Our prayer, therefore, should 
be short and pure, unless by some in- 
spiration of divine grace it be prolonged. 
All prayer made in common, however, 
should be short...” The family consti- 
tutes the unit of social life, so each Bene- 
dictine “school of God’s service” was to 
constitute a family, where the members 
were or learned to become social assets. 
When corrections were needed, they were 
not to be administered indiscriminately. 
The superior must follow the apostolic 
rule which says “Reprove, entreat, re- 
buke.” 

“As occasions require, he ought to mingle en- 
couragement with reproofs. Let him manifest 
the sternness of a master and the loving affec- 
tion of a father. He must reprove the undisci- 
plined and restless severely, but he should exhort 
such as are obedient, quiet and patient for their 
better profit. We charge him, however, to re- 
prove and punish the stubborn and negligent. . . 
One forsooth, may be led by gentle words, an- 
other by sharp reprehension, another by persu- 
asion; and thus shall he shape and adapt him- 
self to the character and intelligence of each. . . .” 


« 


The administration of the “school of 
God’s service” depends ‘“‘on the will of 
the Abbot” who, however, must keep the 
Rule in all things, consult with the seniors 
when anything of importance is to be de- 
cided, and propose to the whole com- 
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munity for discussion all weighty matters 
before he makes a decision. The abbot, 
who has been elected by the members of 
the community, may if he has a large 
group to govern, appoint deans “on whom 
he may safely rely to share his burdens” 
and the choice is not to be determined 
by their rank in the community, but “by 
the worthiness of their lives and their 
proved learning.” If any of them is 
found blameworthy, and after three cor- 
rections fails to amend “Then let him be 
put out of office, and another more worthy 
substituted.” Qualities that St. Benedict 
wished those in authority to have are in- 
dicated in these passages: “‘skill in win- 
ning souls”; ‘one who watches over his 
flock carefully”; “he must be chaste, 
sober and merciful, and always exalt 
mercy over justice”; “he shall act with 
prudence, lest whilst too violently scour- 
ing off the rust the vessel itself be broken”; 
“he must not be worried or anxious, 
neither should he be too exacting or ob- 
stinate”’; ‘‘in all that he enjoins, he should 
be discreet and moderate”; “adopting 
these and like principles of discretion let 
him so temper all things that the strong 
may have their scope and the weak may 
not shrink back.” “Let him aim to be 
loved rather than feared.” 

These quotations indicate how, in writ- 
ing his Holy Rule, St. Benedict, with an 
eye that could see through human mind 
and behavior, based it on principles of 
psychology that have withstood the storm 
of 1400 years, and can even now stand 
the test of scientific search and modern 
pedagogy. 

From St. Benedict and his Rule, there- 
fore, the educators of the “Benedictine 
Centuries” derived their inspiration to 
become scholars and teachers, their ideas 
in respect to administration and organi- 
zation, teacher qualification, aims and ob- 
jectives, and educational psychology. 


To Cassiodorus, a contemporary of St.’ 


Benedict, they were indebted for select- 
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ing and organizing the subject matter 
to be learned and taught. 


This Roman noble was the last of the 
eminent men who held the office of consul. 
Of great wealth and high intellectual at- 
tainments, he was successively senator, 
questor, prefect of the pretorium, and 
finally patrician. For thirty years he was 
the honor and light of the Gothic monar- 
chy, the minister and friend of five kings. 
In 538 he was approaching his seventieth 
year. He had passed fifty years in the 
most elevated positions, wielding power 
almost sovereign. Now he resolved to 
end his life in monastic solitude. On his 
patrimonial estate in Calabria he built 
a monastery, vast and magnificent, and 
named it Viviers from the numerous 
“vivaria” or fishponds on the Gulf of 
Squillace, where it was situated. Numer- 
ous disciples collected around the il- 
lustrious old man. 


During his political career he had made 
use of his power to maintain public edu- 


cation and intellectual life in Italy. As 
soon as he became a monk, he made his 
monastery a kind of Christian academy. 
During the thirty years that he governed 
his community as Abbot, he collected an 
immense library and imposed upon his 
monks a complete and severe plan of 
study. By his own example he showed 
them how to unite the pursuit of litera- 
ture and science with that of the spiritual 
life. He instructed them with unweari- 
ed zeal in the Sacred Scriptures. 


To the study of the Bible and the works 
of the Fathers of the Church, he added 
that of the Seven Liberal Arts and profane 
literature in general. In his famous 
“Treatise upon the Teaching of Sacred 
Literature” he outlined the course of 
study that became the basis of the intel- 
lectual life for the new nations in Europe. 
Himself a Benedictine, he deeded his 
magnificent library to the new community 
at Monte Cassino before he died in 562. 


LIBRARIES 


Although increasing emphasis is being 
placed today upon audio-visual education 
and the important role that can be played 
by the cinema, we probably agree that 
the book is still our most efficient educa- 
tional tool. Every progressive institu- 
tion of learning prides itself upon the size 
and contents of its library. During the 
Benedictine Centuries books were of 
equal or greater importance, and the 
monastic scriptoria were the book-facto- 
ries. From them came the textbooks, 
whether original compositions or tran- 
scriptions. In these workshops precious 
manuscripts were collected and multiplied. 
The world is indebted to the monastic 
transcribers for the preservation of most 
of its ancient literature: the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the writings of the Church Fathers, 
and the works of the classical authors. 
Had not the monks preserved and perpe- 
tuated these ancient writings they would 
undoubtedly have been lost to us. One 
of the most active promoters of the work 
was Alcuin (735-804) who, after having 
directed the library and school of York, 
became in 793 Abbot of St. Martin of 
Tours, France. Here he founded a school 
of calligraphy which produced the most 
beautiful manuscripts of the Carolingian 
epoch. 

Other abbeys especially noted for the 
number and beauty of the manuscripts 
in the library were Fontenelle, Rheims, 
and Corbie. Fleury had a unique way 
of obtaining books. Every student had 
to make two copies of books for the library 
in payment for his tuition. Some cata- 
logues compiled as early as the ninth cen- 
tury are still extant, and they reveal the 
standard of learning of the schools. The 
catalogue of St. Gall, for instance, listed 
about four hundred books, including 
Bibles, liturgical books, collections of 
Roman, Allemanian, and Salian Laws, 
copies of Decretals, and Councils, poems, 
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grammars, medical works, and twenty- 
six books in Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
languages. Fulda’s library dating from 
the Carolingian period was admired by 
Italian humanists in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Charlemagne and Rhabanus Maur- 
us had helped greatly to build up this 
library, and under Abbot Sturm over four 
hundred copyists were at work there. 

In England St. Augustine founded the 
library of Canterbury. This was enlarg- 
ed by others, especially Lanfranc and St. 
Anselm, and in the thirteenth century it 
contained about seven hundred volumes. 
The catalogues still exist for the Benedic- 
tine libraries of Durham, Whitby, Glas- 
tonbury, Wearmouth, Petersborough, and 
others. 

The majority of the manuscripts in the 
libraries of Spain are also extant, the most 
famous among the collections being the 
ones at Montserrat, Valladolid, Salaman- 
ca, Silas, and Madrid. 

Although the Huguenots destroyed a 
number of the old libraries in France, and 
the Revolutionists dispersed the books of 
others, yet beautiful copies are to be found 
in the National Library in Paris and in 
the various city libraries that were once 
made in the scriptoria of the abbeys at 
Corbie, Fleury, Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
Paris, Cluny, Auxerre, and Dijon. 

The number of volumes in Austrian 
and Bavarian libraries is astonishingly 
great. Salzburg, founded in the sixth 
century (a victim of Nazism and Com- 
munism in the present decade), had 60,000 
books; Kremsmuenster, Admont, Melk, 
and Lamback, founded five centuries 
later, had 50,000, 80,000, 60,000, and 
22,000 books, respectively. 

In Italy was Bobbio’s famous library 
with its numerous palimpsests, a tenth- 
century catalogue of which is now in the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan; Pomposia’s 
eleventh-century catalogue has been print- 
ed by Montfaucon. Monte Cassino, al- 
though destroyed by the Lombards in 
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the sixth century, by the Saracens in the 
ninth, and again by fire, was each time 
rebuilt. When visitors came there in 
1929, on the occasion of the 14th centen- 
ary of its foundation, they discovered 
among its several libraries one which con- 
tained about 18,000 ancient volumes, a 
small fraction of the earlier collections 
which were destroyed. It included, how- 
ever, fine specimens of early typography 
and: approximately 800 manuscripts. Of 
the latter the most ancient is a Latin 
version of Origen’s Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans dating from the 
year 569, and a 14th century Virgi/ copied 
from an earlier one of the 1oth century 
and written in Lombard characters; also 
a 13th century Dante and the Offices of 
the Virgin with delightful miniatures exe- 
cuted in 1469 by Bartolomeo Fabio di 
Sandolio. 

This “Old Library” of Monte Cassino 
contained also an extensive series of ori- 
ginal letters from Mabillon, Montfaucon, 
and other eighteenth-century scholars. 
The archives included a remarkable series 
of over 40,000 deeds and miscellaneous 
records, including many original charters, 
papal bulls, and similar documents from 
the eighth century down. These papers, 
so rich in historical material, occupied 
three rooms. 

The Abbey, having been destroyed by 
aerial bombardment and again in the pro- 
cess of reconstruction, through its library 
books, hidden during the war, will un- 
doubtedly soon again attract scholars 
from all the world. 

In April, 1946, R.N.S. Wireless sent 
the following note from London to 
American newspapers: 

“Leading Anglican Cathedral and collegiate 
bodies in England and Wales have agreed to pro- 
vide a fund toward restoring the library of the 
Benedictine abbey of Montecassino in Italy, 
destroyed in the war. Dr. Gordon Selwyn, 
Dean of Winchester, is the leading figure in this 
effort. Groups participating in the fund include 
the Protestant Cathedral chapters of Canterbury, 
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Coventry, Durham, Ely, Gloucester, Winchester, 
Worchester, and Westminster; the colleges of 
Christchurch, Trinity, and Worcester at Oxford 
University, and those of Magdalene and Jesus 
at Cambridge; many of these institutions were 
founded by Benedictines in the Catholic Middle 
Ages.” 

The period of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries may be considered the golden 
age of monastic manuscript writing. The 
introduction of the art of printing render- 
ed superfluous the copying of the manu- 
scripts by hand, yet it is noteworthy that 
many of the earliest printing presses were 
set up in Benedictine cloisters, for example 
at Marienthal as early as 1468; at St. 
Ulrich in Augsburg in 1472; at Bamberg 
in 1474; and by Caxton at Westminster 
in 1476 under the patronage of Abbot 
Esteney. Printing was introduced into 
Italy by the Benedictines of Subiaco. 
Some authorities ascribe the invention of 
movable type to the sons of St. Benedict. 


OuTsTANDING EpucaTors 


Venerable Bede stands out as the first 
Benedictine student and scholar, the type 
for all times who, according to Cardinal 
Newman, “‘in his person and his writings 
is as truly the pattern of a Benedictine 
as is St. Thomas of a Dominican.”’ First 
and foremost a Biblical scholar, he studied 
the text of Scripture not only devotionally 
but critically in Latin and Greek, trans- 
lated it into Anglo-Saxon, worked at the 
commentaries of the great Latin Fathers, 
and wrote commentaries and homilies of 
his own. Among his numerous works, 
the best known is the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England. Inrange of subjects and 
in manner and temper of treatment, as 
in character and outlook on life, St. Bede 
is the forerunner, the archetype, of the 
succession of Benedictine scholars, who 
like himself “amidst the observance of 
regular discipline and the daily care of 
singing in the church, always took de- 
light in learning, teaching, and writing.” 


Cardinal Newman sums up in one para- 
graph a list of early Benedictine educa- 
tors as follows: 


“Theodore made his appearance (in England) 
at the end of the century which the missionary 
Augustine opened....He brought with him 
Greek as well as Latin Classics, and set up schools 
for both the learned languages in various parts 
of the country.... From Theodore proceeded 
Egbert and the school of York; from Egbert 
came Bede and the school of Jarrow; from Bede, 
Alcuin and the schools of Charlemagne at Paris, 
Tours, and Lyons. From these came the school 
of Reichenau, Lupus and the school of Ferrieres. 
From Lupus Heirie, Remi, and the school of 
Rheims; from Remi, Odo of Cluny; from: the 
dependencies of Cluny the celebrated Gerbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II, and Abbot of 
Fleury who ... . repayed a portion of the debt 
which the Franks owed to the Anglo-Saxons by 
opening the schools of Ramsey Abbey after the 
inroads of the Danes.” 


A great educator of the eleventh cen- 
tury was Lanfranc, who joined the abbey 
of Bec in Normandy in 1043. Abbot 
Herluin had founded this abbey in 1042. 
It was still in very poor condition when 
Lanfranc, after an escape from robbers, 
begged for admittance — in fact, when 
he got there he found the abbot engaged 
in building a bakeoven! Lanfranc came 
from a noble family in Pavia. He was 
well educated, and had taught in Avran- 
ches. When after three years of monas- 
tic life at Bec he was appointed prior, he 
opened a school there which’ became as 
famous in Normandy as Cluny was else- 
where. Numerous learned men and 
bishops came from this school, including 
Pope Alexander II, the Archbishops An- 
selm and Theobald of Canterbury, Bishops 
Guitmund of Aversa, William of Rouen, 
Ivo of Chartres, Ernest, Gundulph, and 
Arnulf of Rochester, and Abbot Gilbert 
Crispin of Westminster. Eventually 
eighteen monasteries followed the leader- 
ship of Bec. Lanfranc became Abbot of 
Caen. When William of Normandy con- 
quered England, he called Lanfranc to 
that country, where he was made Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury. He was instru- 
mental in reviving Benedictine life and 
education in many monasteries there. 
When he died in 1089, he was succeeded 
by his beloved student St. Anselm, who 
had previously been his successor as prior 
at Bec. 

St. Anselm was the glory of the Bene- 
dictine Order in the eleventh century. 
He was equally great as a monk, prince 
of the Church, and theologian. More- 
over, his deeply spiritual writings are the 
finest witness of Benedictinism in that 


The eleventh and the early part of the 
twelfth century produced an unbelievable 
number of learned Benedictines. It was 
during these centuries that Benedictine 
houses multiplied as never before or since. 
In Germany alone seventy-five new 
abbeys were founded, and similar condi- 
tions prevailed in Italy, England, and 
Spain. At no other time during the 
“Benedictine Centuries” were all the 
branches of learning so widely and in- 
tensively cultivated, and so many out- 
standing scholars engaged in teaching 
and writing. 

The whole twelfth century belongs to 
the great era of the Black Monks. Among 
them were renowned churchmen, political 
scientists, historians, and literary writers, 
who brought fame to their abbeys by 
furthering the cause of education. It 
was during this time that Willibald of 
Stablo lived and taught; that the histori- 
ans William of Malmesbury, Lawrence of 
St. Vannes, Orderich Vitalis of Evrail in 
Normandy, Hugo of Flavigny, and Suger 
of St. Denis wrote. Among the ascetic 


writers was St. Hildegard of Bingen who 
died in 1179. 

Abbot Butler remarks that Benedictine 
history has not produced many Bedes, 
that the scholars of the Middle Ages were 
not his equals, and that the Benedictines 
as a group have not been a universally 
learned body. The idea that they were, 
he says, is due to the brilliant work of the 
Maurists in France during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. While it is 
true that at no time the general mass of 
Benedictines have been learned, there 
have at all times been individuals re- 
incarnating the type of Venerable Bede. 
And when they appear, they are recog- 
nized, not as an extraneous growth, but 
as the natural fruit of certain elements of 
Benedictine life, and the character and 
temper of mind it fosters. 

Thus we are not surprised to hear of 
the work of Cardinal Gasquet in revising 
the Bible, of Abbot Tosti of Monte 
Cassino preparing a settlement of the 
Roman question in the days of Leo XIII, 
to read learned works of the English 
Benedictines — Bishop Hedley, Abbot 
Vonier, Abbot Butler, Bishop Ullathorne, 
to know what a powerful educative in- 
fluence was wielded in this country by 
Archabbot Wimmer of Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania; to find out.that the American Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore is an authority 
on psychology, Dom Gregory Huegle on 
Gregorian Chant, and that Abbot Lam- 
bert Burton of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, 
Washington, was recognized as one of the 
outstanding scholars and educators of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Bismarck, Nortu Daxora. 


On the feast of Saint Gabriel the Arch- 
angel, which is also the vigil of the An- 
nunciation, the Benedictine Sisters of the 
Diocese of Bismarck received approba- 
tion from the Holy See for their establish- 
ment as an autonomous community. 
The Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, Bishop 
of Bismarck, made public this decree 
early in April; and the new group expects 
to proceed with the work of organization 
in the course of the summer. Their 
motherhouse and novitiate, which are to 
be located temporarily in Bismarck, will 
be known as the Convent of the Annunci- 
ation. 


Bristow, VIRGINIA 


On March 25, 1947 the new dormitory 
building at Linton. Hall Military School 
was formally blessed by the Most Rev. 
Peter L. Ireton, Bishop of Richmond, and 
named Ireton Hall. The sermon for the 
occasion was preached by the Rev. Fran- 
cis P. LeBuffe, S.J., Eastern Sodality re- 
presentative and friend of the school for 
many years. Bishop Ireton was assisted 
at solemn Benediction by the Rev. 
Michael McInerney, O.S.B., of Belmont 
Abbey, North Carolina, and the Rev. 
Charles Zanotti, C.S.P., pastor of All 
Saints Church, Manassas, Virginia. 

Five new recruits were added to the 
tanks of the community on March 19, 
when three young ladies from Richmond 
and two from Arlington, Virginia, received 
the Benedictine habit. 

Linton Hall was honored by a visit 
from His Eminence Cardinal Eugene 
Tisserant on May 24. The cadets in full 
dress uniform paraded in military review, 
receiving warm compliments from the 


Cardinal, who then bestowed the Apo- 
stolic Blessing. 


Corronwoop, IpAHo 


St. Gertrude’s Academy was host to 
the first annual Catholic High School 
Students DeSales Club Rally, May 12. 
Five priests and 175 students from nearby 
parishes attended this meeting in the in- 
terest of Catholic Action. 


Covincton, Kentucky 


With the permission of the Holy See 
and at the request of the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, 
the Benedictine Sisters of St. Walburg’s 
Monastery, Covington, Kentucky, open- 
ed an eighty-five bed hospital at Hazard, 
Kentucky, April 16. Located in the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky, in the 
coal regions, the hospital will be a center, 
not only for medical care, but also for 
missionary labor. Plans are also under 
way for a second hospital at Harlan, 
Kentucky. 

In the meantime, the Sisters have also 
accepted an invitation to establish a hos- 
pital in Florence, Colorado. Construc- 
tion has begun, and the hospital will be 
ready for occupancy before the close of 
the year. The Most Rev. J. C. Willging 
has also requested the community to con- 
sider a second hospital at Walsenburg, 
in the Pueblo diocese. A site has been 
acquired and a hospital will be erected 
in the near future. 


CuLLMAN, ALABAMA 


Sacred Heart Convent will be repre- 
sented this year on the staff of the teacher- 
training summer school of the Catholic 
Committee of the South. In response to 
a request from the Rev. Frederick O. 
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Hughes, principal of Catholic High 
School, Pensacola, Florida, Sister Mary 
Charles Daly, O.S.B., biology instructor 
in Sacred Heart Junior College, will be 
instructor for the courses in General Biol- 
ogy and Personal Health and Community 
Hygiene. 

Beginning last summer, the Catholic 
Committee of the South holds its sum- 
mer sessions at Loyola University of the 
South, New Orleans, Louisiana. All 
Catholic Committee courses are given 
under the joint direction of the Committee 
and Loyola. 

Sacred Heart Junior College, which is 
located at the motherhouse in Cullman, 
now boasts a residence building of its 
own, entirely separate from Sacred Heart 
Academy. This large three-story struc- 
ture, known as Mary Hall, was ready for 
occupancy last March. 


Dututu, Minnesota 

Sister Rose, dean of the College of St. 
Scholastica, will attend the Workshop at 
the Catholic University of America. 
Sister Raymond, instructor in religion 
and psychology, will teach Philosophy of 
Education and Supervision and Adminis- 
tration there during the summer session. 
Sister Digna, professor of education and 
psychology, will conduct an Institute on 
Guidance at Aquinas College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, from June 29 to Ju- 
ly 5. Sister Gerard, supervisor of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, will lead some of the 
group discussions. Sister Rose Marie, 
instructor in English, and Sister Digna 
will participate in the North Central 
Workshop at the University of Minne- 
sota, June 6 to July 4. 

The McMullen Spring Catalogue an- 
nounces the publication of the book of 
the faculty of the College of St. Scholas- 
tica, which is entitled, The First Fifteen 
Years of the College of St. Scholastica: A 
Report on the Effectiveness of Catholic Edu- 
cation for Women. The study is based 
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on conclusions drawn from questionnaires 
sent to the alumnae of the college to de- 
termine how permanent are the effects 
of college courses and teaching, philosophi- 
cal patterns, and cultural and social in- 
terests on the later home or professional 
life of graduates over a space of years. 

Sister Salome, instructor in art, and 
Sister Wendelin, instructor in English, 
will be exchange professors at the College 
of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
for the summer session. Sister Salome’s 
water colors, “Grain Elevators,” “Wil- 
low Trees” and “Still Life,” won second 
place in the Fourteenth Annual Arrow- 
head Art Exhibit May 29. 

Sister Jane Frances was elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Chapter of the 
National Catholic Kindergarten Associa- 
tion which was organized at the College 
of St. Scholastica, May 5. 

Sister Petra and Sister Agatha, cancer 
research experts, were given a check for 
$300 by the Duluth Branch of the Minne- 
sota Cancer Society. 

“Invocation” by Sister Martina, head 
of the music department, was one of the 
featured orchestra pieces at the Eastman 
School of Music annual symposium in 
New York last April. 

Sister Rose, dean of the College, acted 
on a panel discussion at a meeting of the 
Minnesota College Association at the 
University of Minnesota April 14, and 
participated in a Guidance Seminar at the 
Higher Education meeting of the N.E.A. 
in Chicago April 3. 

Sister Vivian, recently appointed direc- 
tor of nurses at St. Mary’s School of Nurs- 
ing, has been granted leave of absence to 


pursue graduate work in the field of ad-’ 


ministration and supervision at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Sister Mona, superintendent of the 
hospital at Crosby, Minnesota, has been 
in Hazard, Kentucky, where she assisted 
in the’ opening of the new hospital under 
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the direction of the Benedictine Sisters 
of Covington, Kentucky. 

Sister Patricia, formerly a member of 
the Governor’s Committee, has been in- 
vited to serve on the State Advisory 
Council to the State Board of Health 
under the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion act. This Council succeeds the 
Governor’s Committee. Sister Patricia’s 
appointment came through Dr. A. J. 
Chesley, secretary and executive officer 
of the State Board of Health. 

Sister Patricia, who is superintendent 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, gave a lecture on 
Hospital Administration to the graduate 
students in the School of Nursing at the 
University of Chicago in January, and 
to the students of the Medical and Insti- 
tutional Librarian classes at the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota in April. Sister Patricia 
also conducted an In-Service Training 
course at the meeting of the Medical 
Record Librarian Association. 

Sister Bernarda, supervisor of nurses at 
Hibbing, Minnesota, recently completed 
a survey of the Nursing Administration 
program at the College of St. Scholastica 
and St. Mary’s Hospital. The purpose 
of the survey was to evaluate the present 
setup and to consider ways and means of 
expanding the present curriculum to in- 
clude public health nursing and nursing 
in specialized services for urban and in- 
dustrial areas. 

Sister Loretta, head of the Medical 
Record Librarians at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
was a member of the faculty at the Insti- 
tute of Medical Record Librarians spon- 
sored by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Medical Record Librarians held in Den- 
ver, Colorado, the week of June 6. 
E.izapetu, New JERSEY 

Mother Monica Dalton, for nearly 
twenty years prioress of St. Walburga’s 
Convent, died June 12. She was succeed- 
ed in office in 1944 by Mother Theresa 
Huber. 


Erie, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sister M. Dolorosa Zilliox, sister of the 
late Abbot James Zilliox, first abbot of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, New Jersey, 
died February 4, after sixty years of life 
as a Benedictine. 

Among the delegates from Erie to the 
National Catholic Education Association 
convention held in Boston was Sister M. 
Eileen Connolly, community supervisor 
of schools. 


The numerous applications for reserva- 
tion at Camp Glinodo, situated on Lake 
Erie seven miles east of the city, promise 
another successful season. Camp Glino- 
do has come to connote a joy-spot of edu- 
cational, recreational, and moral training 
for teen-agers of northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and vicinity. 


Fort Smitu, ARKANSAS 


The installation of the stained glass art 
windows in St. Scholastica’s Convent 
Chapel, Benedictine Heights, was com- 
pleted on May 7. They are arranged 
in twelve groups of three lancet panels 
that harmonize with the English Gothic 
architecture. They represent those saints 
of the Benedictine and Roman calendars 
who in some way are connected with the 
history of St. Scholastica Convent. 

Pupils of St. Scholastica Academy cele- 
brated Mother Perpetua Gerard’s Golden 
Jubilee of Profession of Vows on May 16, 
the exact anniversary. The community 
will celebrate the Golden Jubilee of 
Mother Perpetua, Sister Regina, and 
Sister Adelaide on July 30. 

On June 17 the community of St. Scho- 
lastica at Fort Smith elected Mother Jane 
Frances Brockman to succeed Mother 
Perpetua. The latter had served her 
community as prioress for nearly half of 
her life as a Benedictine. Mother Jane 
Frances had been principal of St. Scho- 
lastica Academy for the past seven years. 
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Saint JosepH, MinNnESOTA 


On March 24, 1947, the Convent of St. 
Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, was de- 
clared a Pontifical Institute, having re- 
ceived the decree of praise from the Holy 
See, at the recommendation of the local 
Bishop and the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious. 

At the same time a Benedictine founda- 
tion at Bismarck, which branched from 
the Convent of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota, was declared an independent 
motherhouse of diocesan standing. 


At the request of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Washington, D.C., 
Sister Gemma Gertken, O.S.B., professor 
of music at the College of St. Benedict, 
compiled a five-booklet syllabus of Gre- 
gorian chant for various grade levels for 
the vacation schools in the Diocese of 
Trenton, New Jersey. The aim of this 
attempt, to correlate music with religion 
courses in schools, was so satisfactorily 
accomplished, that the syllabus will be 
revised this year and reprinted. 

Under direction of Sister Gemma, Sis- 
ters in music classes during summer school 
at the College of St. Benedict will con- 
tinue working out a set of music texts 
begun last summer. Fundamental for 
grade school music, this set called Basic 
Note Singing includes a work book, We 
Think and Do; a primer, 4 Chila’s Day; 
and a first reader, Step and Skip. 

Sister Mary Grell, professor of biology 
at the College of St. Benedict, received 
a research grant from the Minnesota 
Academy of Science in April. This grant 
is part of a large fund appropriated to the 
Minnesota Academy of Science by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. It will be used to fur- 
ther the third of a series of cytological 
studies in the mosquito. The first two 
parts were concerned with somatic re- 
duction, diploid, and meiotic divisions; 
the third will deal with the giant salivary 
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gland chromosomes in the larval mos- 
quito. 

They Are People, first anthology of short 
stories about nuns, monks, and priests, 
by Sister Mariella Gable, head of the de- 
partment of English at the College of St. 
Benedict, will be published in Belgium in 
the Flemish language as soon as all the 
copyrights are cleared in England and 
America. Father Vitus, a Capuchin of 
Meerle, Belgium, is the translator. 

Sister Mariella was one of the three 
final judges in the National Catholic Press 
Association short-storycontest this spring. 
The contest was open to students and pro- 
fessional persons during February and 
March. 

“Arrows at the Center,” an essay on 
Catholic fiction by Sister Mariella, was 
published in the April issue of the Catholic 
Library World. 


Strurcis, SourH Dakota 


At the motherhouse at Sturgis, much 
progress has been made in carrying out 
the liturgy in true Benedictine form. 
Conventual High Mass, singing of the 
Divine Office, and liturgical processions 
are included in the efforts of the Sisters 
to perform the Opus Dei fittingly. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Dead- 
wood, South Dakota, recently conducted 
a campaign for the expansion of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital there, in which they 
raised $175,000 and presented it to the 
Sisters for the proposed wing. The addi- 
tion will cost approximately $300,000. 

Plans have been made for the addition 
of a new wing to St. John’s Hospital in 
Rapid City, South Dakota. The hospital 
now has a capacity of about 110 beds, al- 
though there are usually more patients 
crowded into it. Last summer St. John’s 
was used as a center for polio cases in 
that part of the state. When the present 
building plans are carried into effect, the 
capacity of the hospital will be doubled 
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and a new children’s department will be 


added. 


Yankton, Soutu Dakota 


Mother M. Jerome, prioress of Sacred 
Heart Convent, Yankton, South Dakota, 
has accepted an invitation to speak at 
the 1947 National Liturgical Week which 
will be held in Portland, Oregon, from 
August 18-21. The invitation was ex- 
tended to her in the name of Archbishop 
Edward D. Howard, by the Rev. John 
P. O’Connell, secretary of the Liturgical 
Conference. Mother Jerome’s lecture, 
titled ‘“‘We Eat Together,” deals with the 
Sacrifice-Banquet. She will stress the 
fact that Holy Communion is not merely 
a union of the individual soul with Christ; 
that it is the “sacrament of unity and 
peace.” 

Now in the process of publication is a 
valuable contribution to Catholic Church 
history in South Dakota, namely Crusad- 


ing Along Sioux Trails, a history of Cath- 
olic missionary activities among the 
Sioux Indians, written by Sister M. 
Claudia, head of the department of his- 
tory at Mount Marty College, Yankton, 
South Dakota. At present Sister Claudia 
is collecting data for a volume which will 
relate the history of the Catholic Church 
in the white settlements of the state. 

Building activities on the triple pro- 
ject at Mount Marty have made notable 
progress within the last few months. The 
cornerstone for the Nurses’ Home was 
laid on May 20 by the Most Rev. William 
O. Brady, Bishop of Sioux Falls. 

The Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., conduct- 
ed the March retreat for a number of the 
hospital Sisters. At Father Ellard’s re- 
quest, pictures of the Offertory procession, 
in which Sisters and students participate 
on Sundays and feastdays, were submitted 
for use in his new book, The Mass of the 
Future. 


Chronicle 


The December issue of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club News/etter announced the ap- 
pointment of Sister Romana Farrell to 
the State Advisory Board for Home 
Economics Clubs in Kansas. 

The Rev. Mother Lucy Dooley and 
Sister Valeria Willems represented Mount 
St. Scholastica at the installation of the 
Most Rev. George J.- Donnelly in the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, 
Leavenworth, January 9. 

Sister Augusta Parle and Sister Jerome 
Keeler traveled to Boston and Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, January 13-17 in the inter- 
ests of the Congregaton of St. Scholasti- 
ca and of the college. Sister Jerome at- 
tended the American Conference of 
Academic Deans at Boston, and Sister 
Augusta visited St. Walburga’s Convent, 


at Elizabeth, on business of the Congre- 
gation. 

Seven candidates entered the novitiate 
at Mount St. Scholastica on January 25. 
They were Miss Imelda Schuster, Pilot 
Grove, Missouri; Miss Jane Marnett, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Miss Shirley Obear, 
Delavan, Wisconsin; Miss Petronella Cul- 
livan, Mobile, Alabama; Miss Margaret 
Ihle, Paris, Arkansas; Miss Lucy Chavez, 
Denver, Colorado; and Miss Patricia 
Kirby, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Sister Alphonsa and Sister Frederick 
of the Medical Missionaries visited Mount 
St. Scholastica January 31. They were 
in the diocese soliciting funds for fellow 
missionaries in India. 

Forty Hours devotion was held at 
Mount St. Scholastica January 31-Febru- 
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ary 2. The Rev. George Spiegelhalter, 
O.S.B., was celebrant of the Mass on all 
three days, being assisted by the Rev. 
Malachy Sullivan, O.S.B., the Rev. 
Charles Aziere, O.S.B., the Rev. Louis 
Baska, O.S.B., the Rev. Paschal Pretz, 
O.S.B., and Frater Alphonse Berning, O. 
S.B. The Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B., 
directed the singing. Clerics from the 
abbey carried the canopy and students 
from St. Benedict’s parish school were 
servers. 

Representatives of Mount St. Scholas- 
tica at a regional meeting of the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference held at 
Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kansas, 
February 7-8, were Sister Romana Far- 
rell and Sister Benedicta Howe. 

The celebration of the Feast of St. 
Scholastica began with Pontifical Vespers, 
Sunday, February 9, at 1:30 in the St, 
Scholastica Chapel. The Right Rev. 
Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., was assisted 
by the Very Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., 
presbyter assistant; the Rev. George 
Spiegelhalter, O.S.B., and the Rev. Bede 
Bradley, O.S.B., deacons. The Rev. 
Paschal Pretz, O.S.B., and the Rev. 
Daniel O’Shea, O.S.B., were masters of 
ceremonies. Chanters were the Rev. 
Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B., the Rev. James 
Downey,O.S.B., Frater Celestine Richard, 
O.S.B., and Frater Wilfrid Fangman, O. 
S.B. Students from Maur Hill were serv- 
ers. Father George was celebrant of the 
Mass at 7 a.m., on the feast, with Father 
Bede as deacon, the Rev. Alcuin Hem- 
men, O.S.B., subdeacon; and the Rev. 
Lambert Dehner, O.S.B., master of cere- 
monies. 

On Sundays during the Lenten season 
the Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B., 
was celebrant of the High Mass and de- 
livered the sermon. The Rev. Alcuin 
Hemmen, O.S.B., led the Stations of the 
Cross each Wednesday evening during 
Lent. 

Sister Gertrude Winter and Sister Ger- 
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aldine Jacobs were in St. Louis, February 
24-26, for a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Mus». 

On March 3 the Rev. Mother Lucy 
Dooley announced the appointment of 
Sister Augusta Parle as subprioress, suc- 
ceeding Sister Edith Stein, and Sister Al- 
fred Schroll as secretary, succeeding Sister 
Augusta. 

Solemn High Mass and Vespers marked 
the Feast of St. Benedict, March 21. The 
Rev. George Spiegelhalter, O.S.B., was 
celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Bede Brad- 
ley, O.S.B., the Rev. Alcuin Hemmen, O. 
S.B., the Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O. 
S.B., and Frater Alphonse Berning, O.S. 
B. Father Bede preached the sermon for 
the occasion. 

For the first time at Mount St. Scho- 
lastica the Office of Tenebre was carried 
out with full traditional ceremony. To 
Sister Jerome Keeler fell the honor of ex- 
tinguishing the candles on the triangle. 


Acolytes were Sister Clarita McGarity © 


and Sister Clement Marie Hoftmans. 
Those to whom lessons were assigned 
were as follows: Holy Thursday — Sister 
Gertrude Winter, Sister Karlene Hoff- 
mans, Sister Geraldine Jacobs, Sister 
Romana Farrell, Sister Raphaela Schmie- 
deler, Sister Valeria Willems, Sister Alfred 
Schroll, Sister Rosemary Hogan, and 
Sister Augusta Parle; Good Friday — Sis- 
ter Chrysostom Koppes, Sister Imogene 
Baker, Sister Roberta Mellinger, Sister 
Aniceta Shalz, Sister Benedicta Howe, 
Sister Gertrude, Sister Geraldine, Sister 
Valeria, and Sister Augusta; Holy Satur- 
day — Sister Mary Carmen Marshall, 
Sister Mary Urban Hansen, Sister Simone 
Watson, Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, 
Sister Evangeline Green, Sister DePazzi 
Mispagel, Sister Mary Felix Schaefer, 
Sister Theresita Wirth, and Sister Augus- 
ta. The full Holy Week services were 
climaxed by solemn Vespers on Easter 
Sunday. During the week Father George 
was assisted by Father Bede, Father Al- 
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cuin, Father James, and Frater Alphonse. 

Sister Helen Sullivan and Sister Jeanet- 
te Obrist of the college mathematics de- 
partment traveled to Normal Illinois, 
April 10-12, for a national meeting of 
Kappa Mu Epsilon, mathematics fraterni- 
ty, and to Wichita, Kansas, April 19, for 
a state meeting of the Mathematics Asso- 


‘ciation. At the latter meeting Sister 


Helen was elected president of the Kansas 
section of the association, having previ- 
ously served as vice-president. 

Faculty representatives at the national 
Congress of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students at Toledo, 
Ohio, April 18-20, were Sister Jerome 
Keeler and Sister Imogene Baker. At 
the Central Midwest Regional Congress 
of the same organization held at the Col- 
lege of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri, 
May 3, Sister Jerome was accompanied 
by Sister Bernarda Brentano and Sister 
Ethelburg Leuschen. Sister Ethelburg 
is moderator of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine at the college, which 
was singled out for commendation at the 
regional congress. The local Confra- 
ternity works in close contact with the 
Rev. Leo M. Herken, diocesan director. 

At Seneca, Kansas, on May 3 also, five 
faculty members attended the spring 
meeting of the Kansas State Sodality 
Union with their college and academy dele- 
gations. They were Sister Angela Foley 
and Sister Clement Marie Hoffmans of the 
academy, and Sister Marcella Siela, Sister 
Kathleen Brazzel, and Sister Imogene 
Baker of the college. 

Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick, who 
isa member of the state board, was chair- 
man of the high-school section of the 
Missouri Unit of the National Catholic 
Music Educators Association held at the 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, April 
25-26. 

On Sunday, April 27, Mass was cele- 
brated for the last time in the Choir 
Chapel before its dismantling. Since 


that time Sisters and students have shared 
the St. Scholastica Chapel for daily Mass. 
Up to date, the steel reinforcements have 
been installed, and insulation and plaster- 
ing completed. The mosaics for the sanc- 
tuary are ready for placement. The de- 
sign for the main altar portrays Christ 
the King with figures of St. Benedict and 
St. Scholastica. Those.for the side al- 
tars are symbolic emblems of Mary and 
Joseph. The Ianelli Studios of Chicago 
designed the mosaics, which were execut- 
ed by the Frei Studios of St. Louis. The 
new windows exemplify a theme based on 
the Holy Rule, the lives of St. Benedict 
and St. Scholastica, and other Benedic- 
tine saints. They will combine the jewel 
and modern types, representing the har- 
mony of ancient Benedictine tradition 
with its modern development. 

A long period of severe illness for the 
Rev. Mother Lucy Dooley has been a 
constant source of anxiety for the com- 
munity. Mother Lucy was anointed by 
the Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O. 
S.B., on March 26, since which time she 
is slowly recovering her strength. Special 


- public prayers for her recovery are being 


said by the community, and a novena in 
honor of St. Walburg was begun on 
May 13. 

Early in May Sister Florence Feeney, 
college librarian, was elected to the execu- 
tive council of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation for the period ending in 1953. 

May 4 was the occasion of the first 
official visit of the Most Rev. George J. 
Donnelly, Bishop of Leavenworth. His 
Excellency celebrated Pontifical High 
Mass in the St. Scholastica Chapel at 
9 a.m., and was “at home” to both stu- 
dents and Sisters during the day, follow- 
ing a program in the auditorium. At 
Mass the Bishop was assisted by the Very 
Rev. Mark Merwick, O.S.B., presbyter 
assistant; the Rev. George Spiegelhalter, 
O.S.B., and the Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S. 
B., deacons of honor; the Rev. Aloysius 
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Kropp, O.S.B., deacon; the Rev. Bede 
Bradley, O.S.B., subdeacon; the Rev. 
Paschal Pretz, O.S.B., and the Rev. 
Daniel O’Shea, O.S.B., masters of cere- 
monies. The Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O. 
S.B., directed the singing. Students from 
Maur Hill were servers. 

Among the Sister graduates from Mount 
St. Scholastica College on May 28 were 
the following from the local community: 
Sister Fabiola Burns, Sister Mary Janice 
Egan, Sister Mary Felix Schaefer, Sister 
Egberta Buening, Sister Amata Meier, 
Sister Andrea Rodgers, Sister Ludovica 
Schoirer, Sister Mary Gregory Walsh, 
Sister Theresita Wirth, Sister Mary Car- 
men Marshall, Sister Fabian Dekat, and 
Sister Constantia Schuetz. Sister Elaine 
Cranford received her M.A. degree in 
English from Creighton University, 
June 5. 

On June 3, the Rev. Mother Lucy 
Dooley announced that Sister Mary Louis 
Miller and Sister Lorene Judge would 
assume the care of the episcopal residence 
in Kansas City, Kansas, at the request 
of His Excellency, Bishop George J. 
Donnelly. 

The annual community retreat this 
year was held June 5-11, with the Rev. 
Paschal Botz, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, retreat-master. 
Continuing the series of religion courses 
begun last summer, Father Paschal re- 
mained through the summer session as 
professor of Dogmatic Theology and Sac- 
red Scripture. 

Members of the community teaching 
away from the Mount this summer are 
Sister Jerome Keeler, Sister Florence 
Feeney, Sister Romana Farrell, and Sister 
Mary Theresa Brentano, at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C.; 
Sister Jeanette Obrist, Dunbarton Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C.; Sister Gertrude 
Winter, College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Studying advanced work during sum- 
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mer sessions are the following: Sister 
Dominica Leininger and Sister Mary Ur- 
ban Hansen, Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music; Sister DePazzi Mispagel, Sister 
Jeanne Marie Blacet, and Sister Egberta 
Buening, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sister Celine Goodwin, Sister 
Mary Berchmans Bernadt, and Sister 
Maurine Sullivan, Denver University, 
Denver, Colorado; Sister Felicia Schill- 
ing, Sister Benedicta Howe, Sister Eliza- 
beth Ann Brazzel, Sister Bernita McAtee, 
Sister Mary David McFarland, Sister 
Mary Jude Meerians, and Sister Aelred 
Pottinger, Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind.; Sister Dunstan Delehant, 
Sister Audrey Aaron, Sister Sylvester 
Coffey, and Sister Mary Janice Egan, 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Sister Pancratia Beil, Sister 
Arsenia Oenbring, Sister Mary Angela 
Foley, and Sister Faith Schuster, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; Sister 
Felicitas Banks, Sister Fabian Dekat, 
Sister Fabiola Burns, Sister Patricia Ann 
Donegan, and Sister Liguori Sullivan, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; Sister 
Suitberta Wahlmeier, Sister Berniece 
Morrissey, Sister Gemma Hemmen, Sis- 
ter Mary Eugene Kelly, Sister Mira 
Distel, Sister Vivina Chamberlain, Sister 
Virginia Kuckelman, Sister Ruth Schoir- 
er, Sister Alice Marie Hayes, Sister Irene 
Trompeter, Sister Fridolin Penka, Sister 
Joan Apel, Sister Macrina Staub, Sister 
Mary Patrick Reilly, Sister Agatha Doyle, 
Sister Dionysia Sullivan, Sister Mary 
Lawrence Leininger, Sister Richard Pen- 
dergast, Sister Kieran Curry, Sister Mary 
Paul Ege, and Sister Pierre Cavanaugh, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 
Sister Teresa Ann Doyle is continuing 
her work at Fordham University, New 
York City. 

Workshop opportunities were made 
available to four regular faculty members 
of Mount St. Scholastica College in June. 
Sister Marcella Siela and Sister Agnes 
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Claire Schroll attended an Institute on 
Catholic Social Teaching at the College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., June 
16-28. Sister Kathleen Brazzel and Sis- 
ter Imogene Baker participated in a 
Catholic Action Workshop at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12-15. 

A Reading Institute, June 11-14 and a 
Journalism Conference, June 21, were 
special opportunities offered in the 
Mount’s own summer session. Sister Im- 
maculata Kramer, grade-school super- 
visor, arranged the former program, with 
Miss Lucille Berkel of the St. Louis Read- 
ing Clinic, and Miss Veronica Brodie of 
Ginn and Company (Faith and Freedom 
Series), as outside speakers. Sister Anne 
Cawley, high-school supervisor, invited 
Dr. Regis L. Boyle, Washington, D.C., 
president of the Education Association of 
the District of Columbia and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Journ- 
nalism Directors, to be the chief speaker 
for high-school publications advisers. 

The following articles in the Fournal of 
Religious Instruction have been noted 
since December, 1946: Sister Florence 
Feeney, “Seek the Source: Find and Fol- 
low,” May; Sister Mary Janice Egan, 
“Bringing the Liturgy into the Class- 
room,” April; Sister Pierre Cavanaugh, 
“Beginning Mental Prayer,”’ March; Sis- 
ter Fabiola Burns, “Character Formation 
through Religious Biography,” February; 
and Sister Wenceslaus Hosek, “Bible 
History Is a Joy,” January. Sister Mary 
Janice also had an article, ‘‘Dramatiza- 
tion in Bible History,” in the Catholic 
School Fournal, February; and Sister 
Helen Sullivan published “Mathematics 
for Women” in the Catholic Educational 
Review for March. 

Representing Mount St. Scholastica at 
the Workshop on the Philosophy of High- 
et Education, which was held at the 
Catholic University of America, June 13- 
24, was the Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, 
0.S.B., vice-president of the college. 


Construction on the school and Sisters’ 
convent in Coronado, California, is pro- 
gressing, according to a letter from the 
Rev. John Purcell, pastor. The school 
will open in September, offering first-year 
high school for girls, as well as grade- 
school opportunities. Mother Lucy an- 
nounced the appointment of Sister Mary 
Angela Foley as first prineipal on June 12. 

Twelve new candidates entered the 
novitiate June 13. They are Miss Alice 
Marie Smith, St. Joseph, Missouri; Miss 
Dorothy Murphy, Linden, New Jersey; 
Miss Mary Catherine Kelliher, Red 
Cloud, Nebraska; Miss Marilyn Schreiner, 
Brookfield, Missouri; Miss Shirley Killeen, 
Independence, Missouri; Miss Evelyn 
Gregory, Agency, Missouri; Miss Joan 
Taylor, Kansas City, Missouri; Miss Julia 
Trujillo, Walsenburg, Colorado; Miss 
Bettie Von Tersch, Defiance, Iowa; Miss 
Mildred Walter, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Miss Rose Mary Gonzales, Antonito, 
Colorado; and Miss Mary Agnes Meyer, 
Formosa, Kansas. 

Sister Aniceta Shalz, who will be gradu- 
ated with a major in music, gave a pri- 
vate recital June 17 in the Music Library, 
St. Cecilia’s Hall. 

Official visitation of Mount St. Scho- 
lastica Convent was held June 19-22. 
The visitators for the Congregation of St. 
Scholastica were Mother Genevieve of 
Lisle, Illinois, and Mother Annunciata of 
Cullman, Alabama. They were accom- 
panied by Mother Theresa of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

Sister Romana Farrell and Sister Mary 
Janice Egan attended the meeting of the 
National Catholic Theatre Conference at 
Washington, D.C., June 20-23. 

Sister Eva Halasey, head of the chem- 
istry department of the college, attended 
the Fifteenth Regional Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Kansas 
City, Missouri, June 23-25. She was 
accompanied by Sister Alberta Stack. 

The community sang for the first time 
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on the Feast of Saints Peter and Paul, 
June 29, an original motet in honor of 
Our Lady, “Dedication,” which is the 
composition of Sister Chrysostom Koppes. 

The Rev. Prosper Meyer, O.S.B., first 
Negro Benedictine ordained in the United 
States, visited the Mount and celebrated 
the conventual Mass in the St. Scholastica 
Chapel June 27. He is a monk of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
and is destined for missionary labor in 
the Bahamas. 

On July 4 the annual community pic- 
nic was held on the front campus. Ar- 
rangements for the supper were in charge 
of the Scholastics, directed by Sister Al- 
fred Schroll and Sister Ethelburg Leusch- 
en. A program of dramatized nursery 
rhymes and songs was provided by a 
group of the younger Sisters. 

A distinguished Benedictine visitor on 
July 6 was the Right Rev. Theodore 
Neve, O.S.B., abbot of the Abbey of St. 
Andrew near Bruges, Belgium. He was 
accompanied by the Rev. Benoit Thoreau, 
O.S.B., also of the Abbey of St. Andrew. 

The whole community formed the 
choir for the Requiem High Mass offered 
for all the deceased members of Mount 
St. Scholastica on Monday, July 7. The 
Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B., directed 
the singing of the Mass, of which the 
Rev. Paschal Botz, O.S.B., was celebrant. 

The Feast of the Solemnity of St. Bene- 
dict on July 11 was fittingly celebrated 
by solemn High Mass and Pontifical 
Vespers and Benediction. The Very 
Rev. David Kinish was the celebrant of 
the Mass with the Rev. Paschal Pretz, 
O.S.B., deacon, and the Rev. Charles 
Aziere, O.S.B., subdeacon. Master of 
ceremonies was Frater Hilary Heim, O. 
S.B., with acolytes Frater Bertran La 
Noue, O.S.B., and Frater Gregory Vis- 
cek, O.S.B. The Rev. Paschal Botz, O. 
S.B. preached the sermon. Singing of 
the Mass and Propers was directed by the 
Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B. 
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In the afternoon the Right Rev. Cuth- 
bert McDonald, O.S.B., officiated at pon- 
tifical Vespers and Benediction. He was 
assisted by the Very Rev. Mark Merwick, 
O.S.B., the Rev. Aloysius Kropp, O.S.B., 
the Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B., 
the Rev. Paschal Pretz, O.S.B., and the 
Rev. Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B. 

Cantors, who formed the alternate 
choir for the community of Sisters, were 
the Rev. Francis Broderick,O.S.B., the 
Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B., the Rev. 
Brendan Downey, O.S.B., and Frater 
Celestine Richard, O.S.B. Servers were 
novices from St. Benedict’s Abbey. 

Sister Agnes Claire Schroll, recently 
elected member of the executive council 
of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society, attended a meeting of the council 
in St. Louis, Missouri, July 12, to plan 
the program for the next general meeting. 
She was accompanied by Sister Alfred 
Schroll. 

Other communities represented in the 
summer-session enrollment at Mount St. 
Scholastica this year are as follows: Bene- 
dictines from Cullman, Alabama; San 
Antonio, Florida; Fort Smith and Jones- 
boro, Arkansas; Lisle and Chicago, II- 
linois; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Fran- 
ciscans from Chillicothe and Nevada, 
Missouri; Dominicans from Great Bend, 
Kansas; Ursulines from Paola, Kansas; 
Sisters of the Precious Blood and Sisters 
of St. Joseph from Wichita, Kansas; and 
Mercy Sisters from the St. Louis Province. 

Exchange teachers were Sister Eleanor 
Michel, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and Sister Monica 
Wagner, C.S.C., Dunbarton College, 
Washington, D.C. 

A long list of religious vacation schools 
accounts for the part-time occupation of 
a number of Sisters of Mount St. Scholas- 
tica. In Kansas, Benedictine Sisters 
conducted the following: St. Bridget’s, 
Axtell, and Summerfield, Sister Ita and 
Sister Paula; Bendena, Sister Melania 
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and Sister Candida; Coal Creek, Sister 
Theodosia and Sister Francis Marie; 
Edgerton-Gardner, Sister Mercedes, Sis- 
ter Sabina, Sister Sara, Sister Eileen, and 
Sister Ositha; Everest, Sister Fara and 
Sister Alexia; Fairview, Sister Adelgund 
and Sister Ignatia; St. Joseph-of-the- 
Valley, Leavenworth, Sister Bernadette 
and Sister Emerita; Hiawatha, Sister 
Longina and Sister Clara; Hartford, St. 
Marys, Sister Mercedes and Sister Vero- 
na; Marysville, Sister Opportuna and 
Sister Reginald; Olathe, Sister Mary 
Michael and Sister Vera; Onaga, Sister 
Joanna and Sister Mary Harold; Water- 
ville and Irving, Sister Anastasia and Sis- 
ter Mary Conrad; Wheaton, Sister Sheila 
and Sister Verita; Troy, Sister Nepomu- 
cene, Sister Caroline, and Sister Leonissa; 
Doniphan, Sister Melania and Sister 
Theodosia; Belleville, Sister Justina and 
Sister Denise; Hanover, Sister Agilberta, 
Sister Sebastian, and Sister Lambertine. 
. In Nebraska the following schools were 
conducted: Tecumseh, Sister Antoinette 
and Sister Benno; Burchard, Sister Theo- 
dosia and Sister Francis Marie; Table 
Rock, Sister Joanna and Sister Elise; 
Odell, Sister Sabina and Sister Sara. 
During the school year Sister Cassilda, 
Sister Huberta, Sister Cleta, and Sister 
Laura went regularly to Harlan, Iowa, 
to give religious instruction. 

After Kansas, the largest number of 
vacation schools taught by Atchison 
Benedictines is found in the Pueblo, Colo- 
tado, diocese: Espinosa, Sister Winifred 
and Sister Irmaline; Lobatos, Sister Mary 
Ellen and Sister Hortense; Las Mesitas, 
Sister Ludovica and Sister Quentin; San 
Antone, Sister Consolata and Sister Al- 
cuin; Romeo, Sister Aleidis and Sister 
Terence; La Jara, Sister Julitta, Sister 
Vita, Sister Amata, and Sister Juanita; 
Los Pinos, New Mexico, Sister Amalia 
and Sister Mellita; Monte Vista (school- 
year instruction), Sister Placida, Sister 
Julitta, Sister Vita, and Sister Amata; 


Gulnore, Trujillo, Aguilar, Delagua, and 
Romey, Sister Cordula and Sister Mary 
Walburg; La Junta and Swink, Sister 
Perpetua, Sister Leona, Sister Artemia, 
Sister Fides, and Sister Austroberta; 
North Veta, Sister Appolonia and Sister 


' Ermalinda; La Veta and Walsen, Sister 


Lilliosa and Sister Francita; Rouse, Sis- 
ter Rosetta and Sister. Mary Norbert; 
Del Carbon and Toltec, Sister Leona and 
Sister Mary Norbert; Tioga, Sister Cor- 
dula and Sister Rosetta. 

Year-round as well as summer instruc- 
tion classes are the work of Sisters sta- 
tioned at St. Cajetan’s, Denver, who con- 
duct these schools at Our Lady of Vic- 
tory, Our Lady of Guadalupe, St. Caje- 
tan’s, and Westminster. Regular cate- 
chists are Sister Mary Raymond, Sister 
Bede, Sister Mary Gerald, Sister Geor- 
gine, Sister Althea. : 

Missouri vacation schools include 
Spring Fork, Sister Demetria and Sister 
Amabilia; California, Sister Demetria and 
Sister Ita; Kansas City (Guardian Angel 
Parish), Sister Clementia and Sister Viola; 
Stanberry and Ford, Sister Bertilla and 
Sister Mary Stephen; Germantown, Sis- 
ter Florina, Sister Verona, and Sister 
Mary Vincent. 

Vacation-school opportunities are offer- 
ed, too, at San Ysidro, California, where 
Sister Thomasina, Sister Carmela, and 
Sister Mary Daniel conducted the classes. 


OBITUARY 


Sister Epiru 


On March 1 Sister M. Edith Stein was 
laid to rest in the convent cemetery after 
some 66 years of loyal service to the com- 
munity of Mount St. Scholastica. Her 
brother, the Rev. Matthias Stein, O.S.B., 
was celebrant of the solemn Requiem 
High Mass, assisted by the Rev. Bede 
Bradley, O.S.B., the Rev. George Spiegel- 
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halter, O.S.B., and the Rev. Daniel 
O’Shea, O.S.B. 

Also present in the sanctuary was an- 
other brother of the deceased, the Rev. 
Ignatius Stein, O.S.B., with the Right 
Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., the 
Rev. Cosmas Schneider, O.S.B., the Rev. 
John Gruber, O.S.B., and the Rev. Fran- 
cis Broderick, O.S.B. 

-The clerics from St. Benedict’s Abbey 
sang the Requiem as well as the responses 
at the burial. For the first time was sung 
the Ultima in mortis hora, which is to be- 
come an established custom at the burial 
of Sisters. 

Sister Edith’s death on February 27 
was due to heart complications which had 
gradually forced her to retire from active 
duty. Born in Seneca, Kansas, Novem- 
ber 26, 1863, the year Mount St. Scho- 
lastica was founded, Sister Edith entered 
the novitiate at the age of 16. She was 
professed as a Benedictine in May 1881. 

The first 18 years of her career as a 
Benedictine were spent in the parochial 
schools of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Wathena, Kansas, the remairider of her 
life being devoted to important duties 
at the motherhouse in Atchison. 

Subprioress of the community at the 
time of her death, Sister Edith had held 
this office since 1921. She had been 
treasurer of the community for seven 
years previous to her appointment as sub- 
prioress. 

As subprioress Sister Edith had the 
direction of the Divine Office, the chief 
prayer of every Benedictine community, 
and was devoted to regularity and rever- 
ence in its performance. 

Sister Edith also shared for many years 
in the work of establishing the Congrega- 
tion of St. Scholastica, which she served 
as General Secretary from 1917 to 1944. 

Many students of Mount St. Scholasti- 
ca Academy in the earlier days recall the 
guiding spirit of Sister Edith as teacher 
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of religion and moderator of the Sodality, 
as well as in her capacity as head of the 
music department, a position which she 
held for more than 40 years. 

In more recent years these contacts 
served her well in her position as modera- 
tor of the Mount St. Scholastica Alumnae 
Association. 

Among the survivors of Sister Edith 
are two members of the community, a 
sister, Sister Adelgund Stein, and a niece, 
Sister Serena Stein. 


SIsTER CLODESIND 


Following the Office of the Dead and 
solemn Requiem High Mass in the St. 
Scholastica Chapel, Sister M. Clodesind 
Loevenich was buried in the convent 
cemetery, February 14. Sister Clodesind 
died February 12 of an illness from which 
she had suffered during the past five years. 
She was 83 year of age, having joined the 
community at the age of 18. During 
more than 60 years as a Benedictine she 
served the community as housekeeper both 
at the convent and at mission schools. 
Among the missions were Seneca, Kansas; 
St. Anthony’s Parish, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Council Bluff, Iowa; Marysville, 
Kansas; and Brookfield, Missouri. 


SIsTER COLUMBA 


Sister M. Columba Meyers was buried 
in the convent cemetery February 7, after 
Office of the Dead and solemn Requiem 
High Mass in the St. Scholastica Chapel. 
In her eighty-sixth year, Sister Columba 
died on February 5, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. More than 60 years a Benedictine 
Sister, Sister Columba had spent most 
of her long service in the parochial schools 
of Atchison and Kansas City, Kansas. 
She had been retired from active duty for 
nearly 20 years. Sister M. Cordula 
Koelzer, a niece of the deceased, is also 
a member of the community of Mount St. 
Scholastica. 
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Book Reviews 


The Episties of St. Clement of Rome and 
St. Ignatius of Antioch. Translated and 
annotated by James A. Kleist, S.J. 162 pages. 
St. Augustine The First Catechetical In- 
struction. Translated and annotated by the 
Rev. Joseph P. Christopher. 171 pages. The 
Newman Bookshop: Westminster, Maryland. 
1946. (Ancient Christian Writers, Nos. 1 
and 2.) $2.50 
Scholars particularly interested in pa- 

tristic writing, as well as Catholics in 

general, have long felt the need of a new 
translation of the works of the Fathers. 

The series, Ancient Christian Writers, 

promises to be the answer to that need. 
The first of the series, The Epistles of 

St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of 

Antioch, takes us back to the writings of 

the Apostolic Fathers; the second, St. 

Augustine The First Catechetical Instruc- 

tion, is of a later date. The text used for 

the translation of the Epistle of St. Clem- 

ent is that of F. X. Funk, revised by K. 

Bihlmeyer, Die Apostolischen Veter, 1. 

Teil (Tuebingen, 1924), The same text 

is used for the translations of the epistles 

which St. Ignatius addressed to the six 

Christian communities of Ephesians, 

Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Phila- 

delphians, Smyrnzans, as well as the one 

to St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. 
Father Christopher’s translation of St. 

Augustine The First Catechetical Instruc- 

tion is a revised adaptation of his larger 

work, which appeared in Volume Vill 

of the Catholic University of America 

Patristic Studies under the title, S. Aureli 

Augustini Hipponiensis episcopi de cate- 

chizandis rudibus liber unus, translated 

with introduction and commentary. 

(Washington, 1926). This translation 

was based on the Benedictine text of the 

seventeenth century as reproduced by 

G. Krueger, Augustin De catechizandis 

rudibus (21d ed., Tuebingen, 1909; 3rd 

ed., 1934). _ ; 

Both Kleist and Christopher are classi- 

cal scholars well chosen for the transla- 

tion of the first volumes of this series. 

The translation of each writer is preceded 


by an introduction, and followed by com- 

lete, interesting, and enlightening notes. 

n each case references are made to classi- 
cal literature as well as to modern works 
which have bearing on the subject. While 
the notes by both translators are of 
definite help particularly from a theologi- 
cal and linguistic point of view, they do 
not at all detract from the value of the 
text for the general reader. For such 
both Kleist and Christopher offer a read- 
able and at the same time exact transla- 
tion. These works will be warmly wel- 
comed by persons interested in the liturgy 
of the Church. 

Today, perhaps as never before, Cath- 
olics as a whole are beginning to appre- 
ciate the necessity of living close to 
Christ, of active participation in the 
Mystical Body. The early Christians 
lived in the realization of this close union 
with Christ. One cannot read either the 
epistles of St. Clement and St. Ignatius 
or the catechetical instruction of St. 
Augustine without sensing the spirit of 
love between bishop and flock, teacher 
and catechumen, Christian and Christian 
in the early Church. He can appreciate 
more readily the significance of the words, 
“See how they love one another,” so often 
applied to the early Christians. 

The editors of the series, Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers, are offering to Catholics as a 
whole the opportunity of imbibing that 
spirit through reading of the Fathers in 
translation. Just as the paganism pre- 
valent at the time of the early Church 
was conquered through the teaching of 
the Fathers, we may hope that our world 
of today may be cleansed of many of its 
paganistic trends through the reading of 
the works of these same Fathers. Through 
them, according to the motto of the series, 
“Jesus Christ Conquers.” 

Sister Kathleen Brazzel, O.S.B. 


Common Mystical Prayer. By Gabriel Diefen- 
bach, O.F.M. Cap. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N.J. 1947. 128 pages. $1.50 


This book is addressed to those who 
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are seriously engaged in seeking God by 
a life of prayer. There are many, says 
Father Diefenbach, who are not making 
the progress that they feel they should, 
because they fail to understand the na- 
ture of the next step after meditation, 
in the ladder of prayer that leads to 
union with God. 

Prayer is conversation with God. But 
prayer of conversation should be the 
activity of two persons. It is within the 
ordinary nature of prayer that God 
should speak to the soul which earnestly 
desires to be united with him. “It would 
be a mistake, then, to think one is not 
praying unless he uses discursive prayer, 
to think nothing is accomplished except 
by speaking, thinking, feeling.” 

The source of discouragement that 
many experience lies in their failure to 
realize that all prayer is a gift to the Holy 
Spirit, “who breathes where He will.” 

ot all are called to pray in the same 
way. Some, feeling helpless at medita- 
tion, imagine that ecstacy is the next step 
in prayer, and lose courage, neglecting 
all further efforts. “They must be made 
to know there are simpler, more affec- 
tive and unitive forms to which, with good 


will, instruction and perseverance, they 


may come. The difficulties they experi- 
ence may be merely the departure for a 
real advance in prayer.” The true spirit 
of prayer is a habitual disposition of love 
towards God in which the human will is 
ever abandoned to the divine. The in- 
tellect seeks to know God, that the will 
may rest in Him. The desires of the 
heart, not the words, count most with 
God. What does it matter ow the soul 
knows God? 

The ordinary person associates mysti- 
cal prayer with visions, levitations, per- 
haps miracle-working and the casting out 
of devils, and the normal reaction is that 
“it is not for me.” The truth is that 
mystical prayer, while it is a gift of God 
and beyond our unaided efforts to attain, 
is not an extraordinary gift. Like the 
grace of the Sacraments, it is given for 
the sanctification of the individual. The 
essence of this form of prayer is simply 
the desire for God, a spiritual activity 
of the will, which is not manifested in 
feelings and emotions. 

Father Diefenbach’s little volume is in- 
tended as a guide for those who are called 
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to this more perfect form of prayer. He 
claims no new techniques. Rather he 
wishes to invite an investigation of the 
much-neglected traditional system of the 
great mystics of the Church. Unfavor- 
able prejudices and false notions are keep- 
ing many souls from progress. In par- 
ticular, he points out that the system of 
St. John of the Cross, if correctly under- 
stood and applied under adequate guid- 
ance, is a safe and elevated path. 

Rev. William Thompson, O.S.B. 


Gailhac of Beziers. By Helene Magaret. 
Longmans Green. 1946. 262 pages. $3.50 
This is a biography of the saintly 

French founder of the Sisters of the Sac- 
red Heart of Mary. The life of Father 
Jean Gailhac of Beziers, France, depicted 
by Miss Magaret grips the attention and 
holds it fast throughout the volume. 
Here is the deeply human story of one of 
God’s saints, in the mirror of whose sanc- 
tity the reader realizes the multitude of 
his own faults. The holiness of the priest 
is made very attractive, and in this lies 
the proof of Miss Magaret’s mastery of 
hagiography. 

Through these pages we share Father 
Gailhac’s experiences from the day in 
1814 when Pope Pius VII predicted that 
the twelve-year-old boy would be the re- 
cipient of special graces, until 1890 when 
the saintly old man passed to his reward. 
The same absolute trust in Providence 
and ardent charity motivated Gailhac, 
when as a boy he gave his shoes to beg- 
gars, as a young priest-professor he dis- 
tributed alms to prisoners, and as a self- 
sacrificing hospital chaplain he establish- 
ed an orphanage, a house of refuge, 
and a congregation of religious women to 
teach schools. The material structures 
he erected were literally built on faith, for 
throughout his long life Father Gailhac 
imitated the poverty of Christ. Penury 
and starvation repeatedly stared him 
and his charges in the face, but God al- 
ways provided a source of income when 
things seemed most hopeless. 

The indomitable courage of this man of 
God in carrying on against calumnia- 
tors, whether they were laymen or priests, 
excites the highest admiration. In nine- 
teenth-century France, many of the anti- 
clericals, saturated in the philosophy of 
the “enlightenment,” stooped to various 
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defamatory devices in their efforts to un- 
do the work of the zealous priest. Even 
one of the members of Gailhac’s com- 
munity turned into a Judas and started 
a campaign of lies against him. Long 
hours of prayer brought the holy man the 
strength to weather these violent tem- 


ts. 

The Congregation of the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart of Mary had established 
schools and colleges in three European 
countries and in the United States during 
the lifetime of their founder. The old 
priest of heroic, simple sanctity enjoyed 
the esteem of his fellow citizens, the love 
of many religious subjects, and the bless- 
ing of several successive popes before his 
death in 1890. 

Miss Magaret’s style is unaffected and 
partakes of the same quality of vigorous 
simplicity that shines forth in the life of 
Jean Gailhac. While relating the bio- 
graphy in a most interesting manner, she 
unobtrusively conveys a wealth of his- 
torical information. This is a book that 
any reader will thoroughly enjoy if he 
be interested in the story of a heroic char- 
acter of nineteenth-century France. 


Rev. Alcuin Hemmen, O.8.B. 


The Psaims. A New Translation, by Ronald 
Knox. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1947. 239 
pages. $2.00 
A new translation of the Psalms has 

long been a real need for a better under- 

standing of the prayers of the Ages. 

Monsignor Knox, true to his acknowledg- 

ed ability to uncover for us the life and 

beauty of scriptural narratives, has shown 
himself at his best in this recent work. 

We have been accustomed to verse-for- 

verse translations of the Psalter, but here 

ina radical departure, Monsignor Knox 
gives us each psalm in prose amd while 
preserving the traditional verse identifi- 
cation by numbers in the margin. Since, 
happily, his prose is not prosy but pre- 
serves the poetic beauty af, ealier transla- 
tions, his whole work gains in clarity and 
impact by tightly binding together and 
more sharply defining in English the 
thoughts and images of the psalmist. 
Like most great minds, he has proceed- 
td with his work without introduction, 
comment, or apology. Perhaps hé was 
Ost too terse in delivering to us his 


book. One feels that his index at the 


back might be improved by describing in 
some manner the idea or theme of the 
psalms, and by classifying them for 
various prayer purposes or prayer situa- 
tions. One wishes also that the small 
format of the book had been reduced a 
bit more for convenient carrying in 
pocket or purse. 

The work is a real contribution to the 
praying Catholic world, not only of clergy 
and religious, but also of the laity. We 
must recall that this is a translation of 
the official prayer of the Church, official 
for her laity no less than for her ministers 
and contemplatives. For most people 
who use this translation, a commentary 
will be unnecessary. Using Thomassin’s 
expression: “There is no longer a risk 
that the meaning of the words will pre- 
vent prayer.” In brief, Monsignor Knox 
has reduced to precise and forceful mean- 
ing the puzzling, vague expressions in 
which the Psalter abounds. For example, 
“cujus participatio ejus in idipsum”’ 
(cxxi, 3), which is translated as “Jeru- 
salem, which is built as a city, which is 
compact together,” Monsignor Knox pre- 
sents as, “Jerusalem, built as a city should 
be built, that is, one in fellowship.” 


With this convenient translation, the 
prayer of many Catholics can become 
much more objective and far less senti- 
mental. The Psalms were always in- 
tended to praise God, and praises ordi- 
narily ought to embrace any and every 
form of prayer that we employ. Prayer 
offered from this approach would take 
on a more wholesome meaning and per- 
haps from it our Catholic life would en- 
joy asecond spring. St. Benedict’s basic 
principle in the recitation of the Psalms 
is “‘that our mind may be in harmony 
with our voice.” (Ch. 19). For Benedic- 
tines a better understanding of the Psalms 
is of paramount importance. The great 
Legislator spends parts of 38 of his 73 
chapters of the Holy Rule organizing i 
liturgy. There is one one other task for 
which St. Benedict establishes a definite 
time and work, and that is the study of 
the Psalms. This is, of course, as a pre- 
a for the Divine Office (Ch. 48). 


onsignor Knox’s translation of the 


Book of Psalms into fluent English should 
assist the monk to carry out our Holy 
Father’s admonition. 

Reo. Florian Demmer, O.8S.B. 
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The Life of Jesus Christ for His Little Ones. 
By Grace Keon. Illustrations by Vincent 
Summers. St. Anthony Guild Press. Re- 
vised Edition. 1946. Paper. 70 pages. $1.00 
This title, with the sub-title, “Told in 

Picture, Verse, and Story,” well epitom- 
izes the character of this inexpensive edi- 
tion particularly designed for the pre- 
school and primary school child. The 
thirty-three full-page, brown pen draw- 
ings are a happy combination of realism 
and imagination which are simple enough 
to capture and hold the attention of the 
very small child; and at the same time 
have enough imaginative appeal to stim- 
ulate the interest of the later primary 
and intermediate grade child. 

The condensing of each of the selected 
incidents from Jesus’ life into eight metri- 
cal verses insures a series of stories that 
will be remembered and asked for again 
and again, until they are almost effort- 
lessly memorized. The amplified prose 
version which accompanies each page of 
verse, and the Scriptural quotations 
which provide the basis for it, furnish the 
busy mother with the proper answer to 
the child’s question: “Is it real?” For the 
little ones who have learned to read for 
themselves, this is a pleasant and gradual 
introduction to the beautiful language of 
the New Testament. 

The book is worthy of a more durable 
binding. The one used can be condoned 
only on the ground that the very moder- 
ate cost can permit the book to be re- 
newed frequently, as it is one which will 
undoubtedly soon be well-thumbed. 

Sister Anne Cawley, O.S.B. 


Spirit of Grace. By Elizabeth Hart, M.A., 
Religious of the Cenacle. St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 1946. 74 pages. $1.25 
“What does the Holy Spirit do in the 

soul wherein He dwells?” This is the 
question Elizabeth Hart seeks to answer 
in Spirit of Grace. Though our sanctifi- 
cation has a negative and a positive 
aspect, avoiding and doing, it is the latter 
which the author stresses more especially 
in outlining the Holy Spirit’s role in car- 
rying out Christ’s design for our ad- 
vancement in spiritual life. 

Spirit of Grace consists of five sections, 
the first of which is a review of the gifts 
the Spirit confers on the soul at Baptism 
when He begins to dwell therein. These 
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gifts are the supernatural virtues, theol- 
opical and moral, and the Seven Gifts, 
all of which make up our potential holi- 
ness. 

Atter reviewing the bounties of the 
Holy Spirit and stressing the need for 
cooperation with His grace in the first 
section of the book, the author devotes 
the four remaining sections of Spirit of 
Grace to the ways in which the Spirit of 
Love actually brings about the trans- 
formation which is necessary for each of 
us. It is a four-fold work of purification, 
enlightenment, strengthening, and exalt- 
ing. The author very accurately treats 
of each of these stages while at the same 
time she shows that they are taking place 
simultaneously. 

The plan of the book is excellent inso- 
far as it is a logical presentation of the 
Holy Spirit’s workings in the individual 
soul. The author appears to be too 
timid, however, in making practical ap- 
—— and the volume turns out to 

a compact summary of truths per- 
taining to the development of the spiri- 
tual life which are really too many to 
be absorbed through a single perusal of 
such a small volume. The book is suit- 
able rather for short meditations which 
bring about a more intense appreciation 
of the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
within us. 

Sister Maurine Sullivan, O.8.B. 


Mary Immaculate; the Bull “Ineffabilis Dei” 
of Pope Pius IX, translated and annoted by 
Dominic J. Unger, 8.T.L., 8.S.L., Capuchin. 
Paterson, N.J., St. Anthony Guild Press. 
1946. 34 pages. Paper. $0.50 
Note 6 gives an account of the choosing 

of the Immaculate Conception as Patron- 
ess of the United States of America. This 
includes the hard-to-find text of the de- 
cree issued to that effect by the Sixth Pro- 
vincial Council of Baltimore. 


A Directory of Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities for Men and Women in the 
United States. Paterson, N.J., St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 1947. 18 pages. $0.25 
Handy for students considering enter- 

ing a Catholic college. Also good for the 

“three-foot shelf” of the Principal, Dean, 

or Registrar. 

Sister Fane Frances McAtee, O.8.B. 
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